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Evaluation of Trends in Curriculum’ 


IRMA MAY GREENWALT 


TRENDS 


Since the fall of 1933, 30 schools 
in the United States have been car- 
rying on an experiment in secondary 
education. This experiment officially 
is to cover a period of eight years. 

A Commission on the Relation of 
School and College was established by 
the Progressive Education Association 
with Wilford M. Aiken as its chair- 
man. The objectives of the Commis- 
sion were to decide what changes 
ought to be made in American secon- 
dary education and to work out a plan 
of school and college cooperation. The 
Commission decided that for only a 
small and carefully selected group of 
schools could be secured the freedom 
necessary for significant departures 
from the conventional pattern of 
preparation for college. 

The 30 schools chosen by the Com- 
mission for this experiment repre- 
sented both private and public schools, 
large and small schools, and schools 
representing different sections of the 
United States. They endeavored to 
select competent schools which were 
eager to improve the work they were 
doing and willing to initiate changes 
in curriculum and method which 
could not be done without the free- 
dom granted to them by the colleges. 

The Denver high school system was 
one of the 30 selected. All five high 
schools in Denver have developed dif- 
ferent plans. Because of the interest 
in this experimental work in the high 


*Read and approved by John C. Cory, assistant 
superintendent of Denver Public Schools. 


schools and also because of some of the 
results, 10 junior high schools in Den- 
ver now are involved in some form of 
experimental work or study. 

Although similar changes are tak- 
ing place in 29 other places through- 
out the United States, it is from the 
work which has been done in Denver 
that the material for this paper has 
been drawn. 

The first problem before each of 
the Denver high schools was an ex- 
amination of its curriculum based 
upon the needs of young people in 
its community. Administrators, teach- 
ers, and pupils sought to find out what 
the needs and activities of youth were. 
Teachers and pupils together made an 
analysis of both the activities and 
needs of the young people of their 
school. Such comprehensive studies 
as those of the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on 
Education and of the Commission on 
the Secondary School Curriculum and 
the Human Relations Commission of 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion were very helpful. Local 
studies were used such as those made 
by the University of Denver and by 
the Denver Public Schools. Such 
studies of activities and needs served 
as source materials or check lists to be 
used by teachers in planning courses 
and programs. After a careful exami- 
nation of the lists of needs, it was 
found that some seemed to be com- 
mon to all pupils and others were 
peculiar to individuals or groups. It 
also was found that the needs varied 
from class to class, from school to 
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school, and from community to com- 
munity. 

The three plans most commonly 
used by schools to meet the needs of 
pupils are: 

1. A unified studies program or one 
often referred to as “correlating” 
fields of study. It is done by having 
two or more teachers cooperate in so 
organizing their work in the various 
fields as to reveal to the student the 
basic unity of subjects and their com- 
mon implications. English and so- 
cial science have been the fields most 
commonly correlated in this manner. 

2. A broad fields type of organiza- 
tion in which, for example, special ele- 
ments of subjects (such as chemistry, 
botany, physics, and biology) of com- 
mon interest for most people, would 
be merged in a course which would 


offer continuous interrelated experi- 


ences in the field of science. This 
would be a way of integrating the 
work within the field of science. With 
this type of organization the pupil’s 
time might be devoted largely to his 
broad field of study and the work of 
his other classes and activities related 
to this central interest. A variant of 
this practice is to give major emphasis 
in one grade to the field of social 
studies, in another to science and 
mathematics, and in a third to the 
humanities. 

3. a core curriculum type of or- 
ganization. Some schools have 
reached the conclusion that to meet 
the needs common to all students 
through the organization of the cur- 
riculum in terms of traditional sub- 
jects often has been unsatisfactory. 
The correlation and integration of 
subjects often has not brought the 
desired results, hence the core curricu- 


lum has been developed. In Den- 
ver “the core course constitutes that 
part of the total school curriculum in 
which an endeavor is made to provide 
assistance for all pupils in meeting 
those needs that are most common 
to them and to society. The activities 
within a core course are not selected 
to conform to any of the usual sub- 
ject matter classifications.” 

In most of the schools where the 
core curriculum is used, two hours of 
the student’s day is usually given to 
this work throughout the whole period 
of secondary education. In some cities 
a larger proportion of the pupil’s time 
is given to the core in junior high 
school and less time as the student 
progresses in senior high school. Par- 
alleling the core course are the sub- 
ject courses, such as foreign language, 
mathematics, and science, designed to 
meet the needs and interests of indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals as 
discovered and developed in the core 
courses. 

It is a fair statement to say that in 
these schools where experimental pro- 
cedures are in process, the trend in 
curriculum revision has been to break 
down and cut across traditional sub- 
ject matter fields. Fields of study 
which have no place in the traditional 
high school, or which have received 
little attention in the old curriculum 
are being included in the new curricu- 
lum. Curriculum revision has been 
carried on in terms of needs of stu- 
dents rather than in terms of subject 
matter, and because of this fact, there 
has been a decided shift of emphasis 
from “material imparting knowledge” 
to the individual student. Guidance as- 
sumes a very necessary and important 
place in the new curriculum. 





EVALUATION OF TRENDS IN CURRICULUM 


DIFFICULTIES 


Changes in curriculum have made 
certain other changes in the school 
necessary. There have been admin- 
istrative difficulties. In some of our 
high schools at the beginning of the 
experiment, the experimental group 
was selected from incoming students 
from the junior high schools or 
from students in senior high school 
who voluntarily enroled. The group 
comprised a small proportion of the 
entire student body and because of 
the organization of its curriculum, it 
actually became a school within a 
school. Some schools housed this 
group in one wing of the building. 
The usual administrative problems of 
organization, schedule making, teach- 
er selection, maintaining harmony and 
unity throughout the school became 


more involved. Each building solved 
these problems in its own way and 
usually that way varied greatly among 


the schools. After six years of ex- 
perimentation in Denver, the move 
is in the direction of greater expansion 
of this program, and this year in three 
high schools all the students in the 
school will be enroled in some form 
of the core curriculum. 


It soon became evident that changes 
in curriculum required new curricu- 
lum materials which had to be devel- 
oped and organized. Teachers worked 
hard—alone and cooperatively—on 
materials and the demand upon their 
time was great. Curriculum asso- 
ciates from the Commission on the 
Relation of School and College were 
sent to aid teachers. Because teach- 
ers found it impossible even with the 
help of curriculum associates to de- 
velop all the needed materials during 


the school year, summer workshops 
were set up. Teachers came with their 
problems on which to work and staff 
members assisted them in this task. 
Administrators came to the Denver 
workshop to work out their problems 
with other administrators, many of 
whom came from other cities. Teach- 
ers often were called in for confer- 
ence. The deans and advisers who 
came worked both with principals and 
teachers on these common problems of 
the school. Many experienced the 
joy of working cooperatively on a 
project and they gained immeasur- 
ably from the sharing of ideas and 
the pooling of experience. The work- 
shops have been able to enrol only a 
small number of the teachers engaged 
in this program. It is recognized by 
some administrators that if the teach- 
ers are to do the task of curriculum 
revision and to develop new materials 
with any degree of success, some time 
in the school day should be given to 
them to plan and work together. In 
planning the school schedule, many 
are providing for it. 

New and effective methods of eval- 
uation also had to be worked out. 
Tests constructed to measure pupils 
along conventional subject lines were 
not adequate. Along with the task 
of developing new curriculum mate- 
rials has come the task of devising 
new types of evaluation instruments. 

One of the real difficulties involved 
in this experimental work has been 
enlisting the services of teachers who 
have been willing and able to give 
up the security of old materials and 
methods and to venture out on a pro- 
gram involving a new philosophy, un- 
tried and unorganized materials, and 
new ways of teaching. Many coura- 
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geous and creative teachers have vol- 
unteered their services and whatever 
success the movement has had, has 
been due to their enthusiasm, inter- 
est, and hard work. In fact it has 
been amazing to see how teachers 
have grown and what they have pro- 
duced when they have been given 
freedom and responsibility. At the 
present time the problem of in-service 
training of teachers is an important 
one. 

Change in philosophy and curricu- 
lum have brought about change in 
method. This new method has been 
based on the idea that a participating 
experience is of more value and in- 
terest to the pupil than the hearing 
of lessons. The experimental classes 
have been conducted on the basis of 
teacher-pupil planning, where they 
have engaged in the process of de- 
termining the course of study; setting 
up their objectives; deciding on ways 
and means of meeting the objectives; 
engaging in the research, study, and 
activities decided upon; and evaluat- 
ing their results. Under this method, 
the pupil, with the guidance of the 
teacher, undertakes the investigation 
of a topic. He learns how to use 
books, libraries, laboratories, commu- 
nity resources, and other materials for 
a purpose; how to plan an investiga- 
tion; how to carry it through; how 
to draw conclusions and share them 
with his group; how to evaluate his 
learning. 


ADVANTAGES 


We have arrived at the point in 
the discussion where the question well 
might be asked, “What are the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of this 
movement in secondary education?” 


Before answering this question, we 
might say that the movement is too 
new yet to make any final statements 
as to values. Changes which are tak- 
ing place in the schools are being 
evaluated constantly. Where results 
have shown mistakes or weaknesses 
in the plans or methods, new ones 
have been substituted and there has 
been a re-evaluation. 

At the present time we might say 
that the following advantages indicate 
that the changes are in the right di- 
rection: (1) There has been an elimi- 
nation in the curriculum of content 
from the traditional subjects which is 
of doubtful value and a substitution 
of a content having more significance. 
(2) The organization of the curricu- 
lum is in the direction of a greater 
correlation and integration of subjects. 
(3) There is more opportunity for 
students to carry on projects initiated 
by themselves and also to share in the 
planning of group work. (4) The pro- 
cess of education has become more 
dynamic. (5) Teachers have shown 
marked growth in dealing with school 
problems with the result that more 
effective teaching has taken place. (6) 
More emphasis has been put upon the 
study of the individual and his needs 
and ways are being provided to meet 
these needs. (7) Administrators, 
guidance workers, and teachers are 
working together cooperatively to 
solve the common problems of the 
school. (8) New and more effective 
methods of evaluation are being 
worked out. (9) There has been a 
more serious consideration of the 
meaning of democracy and an endeav- 
or on the part of school people to 
make it functional within the school 
organization. 
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EvALuaTION OF TRENDS IN CURRICULUM rj 


Some of the problems still to be 
worked out are those of teacher train- 
ing, the place of skills in the new 
curriculum, the scope and sequence of 
the curriculum, making the school or- 
ganization flexible enough to meet in- 
dividual problems, and the large task 
of guidance. 

Six years have passed since the ex- 
periment in the high schools began. 
What can be said of the students in 
these classes in regard to their college 
record? The University of Denver is 
trying to evaluate the work of these 
students by comparing two selected 
groups, one composed of students in 
the experimental classes and the other 
of students from the traditional high 
school curriculum. The college study 
is not concerned with grades alone. 
The college evaluation committee 
did not consider them an adequate 
measure of success. It is attempting 
an evaluation in terms of student 
growth. The college committee is 
able to report so far that on a basis 
of grades in college the groups rank 
about the same. The students from 
the experimental classes in high school 
have not seemed to be impaired in 
their college work by deviating from 
the traditional curriculum. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF TRENDS 


It has been stated that curriculum 
revision in the secondary schools has 
been carried on in terms of needs and 
interests of students and that there 
has been a shift of emphasis to the 
individual student. The new curri- 
culum, both in content and method, 
makes guidance and good teaching in- 
extricably related. The classroom 
teacher becomes a key person in a 
vital guidance program. In many of 


the experimental schools the counsel- 
ing teacher, who also may be the 
teacher of the core course, is render- 
ing the following guidance services: 
she plans for individual and group 
conferences on educational guidance, 
personal adjustment, or vocational 
problems; makes contact with the 
home when necessary; gathers ob- 
jective data pertaining to individual 
development; is responsible for gath- 
ering information and keeping the rec- 
ords for pupils in her counseling group 
and contributes material to other 
counselors concerning pupils in her 
other classes; handles the general dis- 
ciplinary and adjustment problems; 
sends reports of pupil growth to the 
homes; and gets in contact with the 
lower and higher educational units. 

With teachers assuming guidance 
responsibilities previously rendered by 
the dean, what becomes of the dean? 
Her function wil! enlarge as her vision 
broadens. She will assume more of 
the leadership for guidance in the 
school and less guidance detail or 
minutia. With guidance so important 
a part of the new curriculum, the 
dean’s task may involve curriculum 
planning, supervision, and teacher 
training. A larger emphasis will be 
placed on her part in coordinating ser- 
vices and activities both within and 
outside the school pertaining to indi- 
vidual students. In one of our high 
schools the dean of girls largely was 
responsible for organizing the core 
course which is being used this year. 
She met regularly with a group of 
teachers last year and together they 
worked out the content and organiza- 
tion of this course. This fall she will 
work with those teachers in the class- 
room where they need help. 








Many teachers have become respon- 
sible for guidance services for which 
they have had little training. In some 
schools the dean and the teachers have 
planned study groups on techniques of 
working with individuals. To aid 
teachers with their individual pupil 
and classroom problems and also to 
take a larger part in teacher training, 
may become more important parts of 
the dean’s work. 

For years the realization of the 
vision of guidance for all pupils with- 
in a school has been impossible be- 
cause of the limited trained personnel 
and the emphasis on subject matter. 
With guidance permeating the entire 
curriculum, it not only becomes pos- 
sible for all children, but it also of- 
fers a radius of work for the dean 
which is much larger in its scope and 
unlimited in its possibilities. The en- 
larged guidance program will need di- 
rection and stimulation. It will need 
research and an adventurous soul. Are 
deans aware enough of new educa- 
tional trends to see significance in this 
movement for them? 


SUMMARY 


Changes in curriculum have been 
made to meet the needs and interests 
of young people in the community. 
The three plans most commonly used 
by schools to meet the needs of pupils 
are: (1) a “unified studies” program 
in which two or more fields of study 
are so organized as to reveal the basic 
unity of subjects; (2) the “broad 
fields” type of organization which 
merges different courses in one field 
of study and offers interrelated experi- 
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ences in that field; (3) the “core” cur- 
riculum which is based on common 
needs of pupils and contains subject 
matter which does not conform to any 
old classification. 

The trend in curriculum revision 
has been to break down and cut across 
traditional subject matter fields. New 
materials are being added to the cur- 
riculum and much that is doubtful in 
the old courses is being eliminated. 
Curriculum revision carried on in 
terms of needs of students puts greater 
emphasis on the individual student, 
and guidance assumes a new place of 
importance. 

The college evaluation committee 
is able to report so far that the stu- 
dents from the classes in the experi- 
mental group rank about the same as 
students from the traditional class 
group, on a basis of grades and that 
they have not seemed to have been im- 
paired in college work by deviating 
from the traditional curriculum. 

This trend in curriculum revision is 
of great significance to deans of girls. 
With the classroom teacher assuming 
guidance responsibilities previously 
rendered by the dean, the dean’s task 
enlarges and becomes one of leader- 
ship in guidance rather than one of car- 
ing for detail of guidance. As guidance 
becomes an important part of the new 
curriculum, the dean’s work may in- 
volve curriculum planning, supervi- 
sion, and teacher training. In large, 
the dean may be responsible for work- 
ing with teachers on student problems, 
and responsible, with the principal, for 
carrying out the general educational 
program and philosophy of the school. 
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The Application of Tests to Curriculum Making for 
Average and Below Average Pupils 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


CurRRICULUM DEFINED 


The increased use of tests in recent 
years has caused much to be said and 
written about the influence of tests 
upon the curriculum. Some persons 
have felt that tests are an important 
device for effecting desirable modifi- 
cations in the curriculum; others have 
feared that the wide use of standard- 
ized tests would discourage experi- 
mentation and cause the curriculum 
to become stratified along traditional 
lines. 

The confusion in thinking that 
sometimes has existed concerning the 
relation of tests to the curriculum is 
due in part to failure to delineate 
clearly the concepts involved. The 
term curriculum has two widely dif- 
ferent meanings. In one sense, the 
curriculum is what is taught in the va- 
rious courses—the subject-matter of- 
ferings of the school. Tests should be 
used with caution in making the cur- 
riculum, as defined in this way. Too 
often in the past when teachers have 
given standardized tests and have 
found that the scores of their students 
were low, they have said, “Let us 
study the tests to see what they con- 
tain and then modify our courses so 
that they will more nearly conform 
to the tests.” This is a questionable, 
and at times even a pernicious use of 
tests. The whole curriculum of the 
school is formulated correctly only 
when it is directed toward the school’s 
stated objectives, which in turn are de- 
termined by its basic philosophy of 


education. Tests may be used as in- 
struments to measure progress to- 
ward objectives, but legitimately they 
may not become, in themselves, cur- 
ricular goals. In other words, tests 
may not be used to determine what 
are the desirable changes that should 
take place in children; they may be 
used to show what still needs to be 
learned if the desired changes are to 
be realized. 

The crux of the whole question 
of the use of tests in making the sub- 
ject-matter curriculum is the validity 
of the tests themselves. If they are 
valid in the sense that they are con- 
sistent with the objectives of the 
school, then they may be used to some 
extent in a continuous program of cur- 
riculum making, provided the fact that 
they are a sampling and not a com- 
plete inventory is kept in mind. Bet- 
ter still, the more complete outline on 
which the various forms of each test 
are based may be employed in curricu- 
lum making. If they are not valid 
when appraised in the light of the 
objectives, or if their validity is un- 
determined, it is unwise to use tests 
in formulating the subject-matter cur- 
riculum. 

In a quite different sense, the cur- 
riculum is not the subject-matter of- 
ferings of the school but rather the 
school experience of each individual 
pupil. From this point of view, a 
school has, under ideal conditions, not 
one curriculum, nor two, nor three, 
nor half a dozen, but as many curri- 
cula as it has pupils. That is, each pu- 
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pil receives the kind of education 
which is appropriate to his abilities, 
needs, and interests. This concept of 
the curriculum, of course, does not 
contemplate that the school actually 
will offer a different set of subjects 
and units for each pupil, for such a 
program would call for a system of 
individual tutoring. It does imply, 
however, that there will be in opera- 
tion a continuous program for the cu- 
mulative study of every pupil as an 
individual and that each pupil will be 
guided carefully into the program 
that is suited best to him. It implies 
further that there will be great flexi- 
bility in courses, subject matter, and 
methods to take account of the differ- 
ences among pupils. 

The latter use of the term curricu- 
lum is based on the concept of indi- 
vidual differences. Now the most 
fundamental tool in the practical ap- 
plication of this concept is measure- 
ment. Thus, tests are indispensable to 
the sound formulation of curricula 
for individual pupils. This state- 
ment applies to pupils at all abil- 
ity levels. The rest of this article 
will be devoted to a discussion of areas 
in which tests may be applied in mak- 
ing the curriculum for average and 
below average pupils, but it should be 
remembered that, potentially, tests 
have fully as important a function in 
the making of the curriculum for su- 
perior pupils. 

The application of tests for the 
making of the curriculum for average 
and below average pupils from the 
junior high school upward may be 
considered under three headings: (1) 
tool subjects, (2) academic subjects, 
and (3) non-academic subjects. To 
avoid ambiguity, it should be point- 


ed out that the terms “average” and 
“below average,” as here used, are not 
labels that are applied to pupils once 
and for all on the basis of a general 
test of verbal ability that yields an 
intelligence quotient. On the con- 
trary, they are specific to the mental 
abilities involved in the particular 
school situation faced by the pupil. 
Although there is, in general, consid- 
erable correlation in achievement in 
the different subject fields, it is well 
known that an individual pupil may 
be below average in one type of school 
work and superior in another. True 
educational guidance recognizes that 
differences exist not only between pu- 
pils but within pupils as well. 


Too. SuBjJECcTs 


It is agreed generally that mastery 
of the tools of learning and expres- 
sion is one fundamental objective 
of education for all pupils ex- 
cept those who are definitely sub- 
normal. The teaching of the tool 
subjects usually has been primarily 
the job of the elementary school and 
relatively little attention has been 
given to these subjects in the sec- 
ondary school. In recent years, how- 
ever, standardized tests have shown 
that many pupils enter the secondary 
school without being able to use the 
learning tools effectively. Thus, tests 
have directed attention toward the 
need for including in the curriculum 
of the secondary school special courses 
in tool subjects—most frequently, 
reading and arithmetic, and sometimes 
spelling and handwriting as well. 

The problem of modifying the cur- 
riculum to provide instruction in the 
tool subjects for handicapped pupils 
is one that all secondary schools must 
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learn to face. The traditional atti- 
tude of blaming the elementary school 
for not preparing the pupils properly 
will not solve the problem. The sit- 
uation is one that has grown more and 
more serious within the last decade 
as a result of the greatly increased 
numbers of pupils with low academic 
ability who are entering the secondary 
school because, under present economic 
conditions, there is no place in indus- 
try for them. 

The problem of making curricular 
adjustments at the secondary school 
level to provide for pupils who need 
additional training in the tool subjects 
is twofold, and tests are indispensable 
in both aspects of it. In the first place, 
each secondary school needs to deter- 
mine the proportion of its entering 
pupils who are retarded in the tool 
subjects so that it will know the ex- 
tent of the burden of teaching these 
subjects that it must assume. This 
calls for a general achievement test 
for all elementary school graduates at, 
or shortly before, entrance to the sec- 
ondary school. In some secondary 
schools, only the pupils who are be- 
low the average for their grade need 
special instruction in the tool subjects; 
in other secondary schools, even the 
pupils who are average for their own 
group are so far retarded in compari- 
son with national norms that they 
should be given further instruction 
in these subjects. 

The second aspect of the problem 
of curricular adjustments to provide 
for the tool subjects concerns the in- 
dividual pupil. Decisions in regard 
to the guidance of each pupil into 
these special courses should be based 
on the entire cumulative picture of 
the achievement and growth of the 


pupil. Tests are the most important 
instruments by which the basic data 
for this picture are obtained. If a 
pupil is retarded in only one of the 
tools of learning, the kind of guidance 
he needs with respect to special courses 
is clearly indicated. However, if 
tests show him to be handicapped in 
all tool subjects and to be low in gen- 
eral academic aptitude, as well, the 
question of how far one should go in 
trying to bring him up to a reasonably 
effective standard becomes very in- 
volved. It is a question that cannot 
be decided in terms of individual 
needs and ambitions alone, for the de- 
gree of effectiveness of the individual 
in the tools of learning is related close- 
ly to the welfare of the social group. 
A certain standard of literacy is essen- 
tial to the survival of a democracy. 
When test scores of an entering 
high school pupil apparently show a 
need for special instruction in the 
whole tool subject curriculum, the 
natural tendency is first to attempt to 
bring him up in those tools which are 
most important. As a general rule, 
reading will take preference over all 
the other tools. In fact, teachers are 
coming to see that reading is a tool 
plus much more. Although the tool 
aspect is the one that still is empha- 
sized most widely, there is a growing 
realization that reading is an ever- 
widening area of experience in which 
every individual should grow in power 
throughout life. Any reading test 
will show, that even without special 
instruction, students increase in read- 
ing ability throughout the secondary 
school and the junior college. This 
statement applies alike to retarded, 
average, and superior readers. It is 
logical to believe that they would de- 
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velop even more rapidly if conscious 
attempts were made to train their 
reading powers throughout the period 
of general education. This is but one 
illustration of the fact that there are 
inherent in test scores implications for 
modifications in the curriculum that 
may not take place generally for many 
years but which are beginning to be 
evident in the programs of a few for- 
ward-looking schools. 


AcapDEMIc SuBJECTSs 


In the earlier years of the testing 
movement, a great deal of progress 
was made in the measurement of in- 
telligence and of achievement in the 
tool subjects, while the measurement 
of achievement in the academic sub- 
jects at the secondary school level de- 
veloped more slowly. During the 
last decade, however, much work has 
been done on achievement tests for 
the secondary school and some very 
good tests are available now. The fact 
that at least one extensive series of 
tests for the secondary school and the 
junior college—the Cooperative Tests’ 
—is so standardized that direct com- 
parisons can be made between subjects 
and subject fields, should greatly fa- 
cilitate the use of tests in curriculum 
making for pupils of all ability levels. 

Let us consider in turn each of the 
main academic subject fields and note 
very briefly some of the applications 
of tests to the making of the curricu- 
lum for the average and below aver- 
age pupils. In English, particularly 
is it desirable to measure the Eng- 
lish usage of all pupils with great care 
and to provide at all grade levels of 
the secondary school very thorough 


*Published by the Cooperative Test Service, New 
York, N. Y. 


training in the fundamentals of usage. 
The average and below average pupils 
should be guided into such courses, 
while the creative phases of English 
should be left, for the most part, for 
the more able pupils. It also is de- 
sirable to measure and to provide 
training for all pupils in comprehen- 
sion of literary materials. In the case 
of below average pupils, the emphasis 
probably should be on modern litera- 
ture, since the vocabulary and style of 
many of the classics create reading dif- 
ficulties for pupils with low ability. 

The emphasis in the use of foreign 
language tests for curriculum making 
for average and below average pupils 
largely is negative, particularly with 
respect to the latter group. In general, 
the difficulty of foreign languages is 
such that it is desirable to steer pupils 
with low ability away from them. If 
this does not seem feasible in certain 
instances, these pupils should be 
guided into one of the less difficult 
foreign languages such as Spanish. 
Both prognosis tests and achievement 
tests of foreign languages can be used 
to advantage in selecting the pupils 
who should or should not study these 
subjects. 

There is also a strong negative 
trend to the guidance and curriculum- 
making that results from the use of 
mathematics tests with average and be- 
low average pupils. Some pupils may 
score so low on the basis of tests of 
numerical or mathematical aptitude 
that they are advised not to attempt 
any of the usual mathematics courses 
in the secondary school. On the ba- 
sis of the results of mathematics prog- 
nosis tests, schools supplement their 
conventional mathematics courses of- 
tentimes with business arithmetic and 
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similar subjects and guide the less able 
pupils into these courses, thus reduc- 
ing the proportion of failures in the 
mathematics department. Similarly, 
achievement tests given in an ele- 
mentary algebra course may furnish 
the information needed to convince 
certain pupils and their parents that 
further work in higher mathematics 
is not desirable. The establishment 
of general mathematics courses for 
average and below average pupils oc- 
casionally has resulted from a study 
of the scores on tests covering the 
conventional mathematics subjects. 

The results of achievement tests 
covering college preparatory courses 
in science—particularly physics and 
chemistry—have shown that it is fu- 
tile to attempt to teach a considerable 
proportion of the high school popula- 
tion the more difficult concepts in- 
volved in these courses. Yet, science 
is a field in which modern man desper- 
ately needs to be intelligent. The 
logical outcome of this need, together 
with the findings concerning achieve- 
ment in traditional courses, has been 
the establishment of courses in which 
the emphasis is upon the practical ap- 
plications of scientific principles—that 
is, upon consumer science—and the 
guidance of pupils from the lower 
ability levels into such courses. 

The application of measurement in 
the other academic fields and the 
guidance of the less able pupils away 
from them has led inevitably to an ac- 
cumulation of average and below 
average pupils in the academic field 
that generally is believed to be least 
difficult—social studies. The results 
of social studies tests, however, show 
a tremendous range in understanding. 
In fact, the range is not appreciably 


less than it is in the other academic 
fields. The evidence concerning ex- 
tremely poor grasp of social science 
concepts has been particularly distress- 
ing in view of the fact that in a tense 
and restless world, torn by loyalties to 
various “isms,” a well grounded un- 
derstanding of fundamental economic, 
social, and political phenomena on the 
part of the mass of people in a democ- 
racy seems of paramount importance. 
The inevitable result of the over- 
whelming evidence concerning lack of 
understanding, drawn from many 
sources of which test scores are one, 
has ied to a great expansion in social 
studies courses within the last few 
years. These new offerings have in- 
creased both the possibilities and the 
problems of individual guidance. 


Non-AcapDEMIc SuBJECTS 


The wide application of tests in the 
academic subjects, with the consequent 
identification of pupils who were lack- 
ing in the ability needed for academic 
work, has been one of the factors in 
the rapid development of the non- 
academic curriculum. It is evident, 
of course, that, regardless of measure- 
ment, the non-academic subjects 
would have had great expansion be- 
cause of obvious need for them, but 
tests unquestionably have led to the 
guidance of many pupils away from 
the academic curriculum and into the 
technical and commercial fields and 
subjects calling for special abilities. 

Although the non-academic sub- 
jects tend to attract pupils who are 
in the middle and lower part of the 
scale on academic aptitude tests, it 
should be remembered that, as far as 
the abilities that make for success in 
the non-academic subjects are con- 
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cerned, the non-academic groups show 
an exceedingly wide range. Tests for 
the guidance of pupils in choosing 
non-academic courses, therefore, are 
much needed. Consequently, there 
has been a much greater development 
of prognostic tests for non-academic 
than for academic subjects. A variety 
of tests is available for predicting com- 
mercial aptitude, mechanical aptitude, 
art aptitude, and musical aptitude, 
and these are used extensively in plan- 
ning the curricula of pupils in the non- 
academic fields. 

In general, the achievement tests in 
the non-academic subjects are, as yet, 
less satisfactory than those for the 
academic subjects. It appears that at 
present they play a minor role in cur- 
riculum making, but it may be antici- 
pated that they will become more and 
‘more important as test specialists see 
the desirability of bringing their tech- 
nical knowledge to the aid of the class- 
room teachers, who have carried thus 
far the main responsibility for the 
production of achievement tests in the 
non-academic fields. 


RECOGNITION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Until about a generation ago, 
schools were little concerned with 
making a curriculum for the average 
and below average pupils. This was 
a natural state of affairs. Higher edu- 
cation was concerned mainly with the 
relatively narrow function of prepar- 
ing for the professions, the school 


population was far more homogeneous 
than at present, and teachers were un- 
troubled by the concept of individual 
differences. All that has been changed. 
Social and economic pressures have 
democratized the secondary school 
and even the junior college until these 
once fairly exclusive institutions in- 
clude student groups that are very 
nearly cross sections of the whole 
population. Measurement has shown 
us the tremendous range in ability 
and achievement of pupils classified 
on the same level and the newer psy- 
chology has emphasized the need of 
every individual for healthy person- 
ality growth through _ successful 
achievement commensurate with ca- 
pacity. 

All these changes have thrown the 
needs for curriculum making for the 
lower half of the population into clear 
relief. Schools are coming to realize 
that the building of the subject-mat- 
ter curriculum and educational guid- 
ance are complementary, and that in 
both, measurement is a basic technique. 
Tests already have given good service 
in the making of the curriculum for 
average and below average pupils. 
They will give much better service in 
the future, as they are improved 
through factor analysis and other 
techniques, and through the coopera- 
tion of subject-matter specialists and 
test specialists, and as research re- 
veals the guidance values of the dif- 
ferent types of data yielded by tests. 
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Experiments in Planning the Secondary School Curriculum 


RUTH HORNER 


From Minnesota to Florida and 
from California to Massachusetts 
there is experimentation with new 
types of curricula. Long term pro- 
grams are being carried out in many 
states.. Even a cursory glimpse 
through recent issues of the Curricu- 
lum Journal will reveal how general 
and far-reaching is this growing inter- 
est in a readjustment of the secondary 
school program. It is reflected in 
changes of both theory and practice. 

Whereas the traditional education 
imposes authority from the outside, 
the newer movements in curriculum 
planning attempt to prepare a child 
for self-direction. Under the tradi- 
tional program, learning is the acqui- 
sition of information found in books 
and subject matter is an end in itself. 
The present focus emphasizes learn- 
ing through experience—the dynamic 
principle is involved throughout in an 
attempt to utilize experience to shape, 
enrich, control and evaluate other ex- 
periences. 

Means of achieving the criterion of 
“a socially competent individual” 
vary widely. The range of experi- 
mentation extends from mere revi- 
sion of procedures and techniques 
within a given course to readjustments 
in fundamental, far-reaching policies 
and principles underlying the entire 
school program. There seemes to be 
a trend toward vitalizing and “social- 
izing” the content of courses. Like- 





*Mooers, Louise. “What the States are Doing.” 
Bulletin 22:35-55; October, 1938. 5835 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago: Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, National Education Association. 
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wise there is the tendency to corre- 
late courses more closely, or to go 
further and to unify several into a 
so-called “core curriculum.” The 
general movement apparently is in 
this direction—from the department- 
alized, textbook curriculum to a 
closer correlation between courses, and 
finally toward a unified, integrated 
curriculum which disregards subject- 
matter divisions completely. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
cite a few recent experiments in the 
planning and developing of secondary 
school curricula. These experiments 
represent various attempts to readjust 
and adapt the curriculum to changing 
needs and changing emphasis in edu- 
cational psychology. Since a compre- 
hensive survey of such experimenta- 
tion is impossible within the bounds 
of this short review, there has been an 
attempt to select examples, not be- 
cause they are unique, but because 
they are somewhat typical of certain 
forms of experimentation. Number- 
less other instances might be cited 
showing but a slight variation in pro- 
cedure or nomenclature. 


Many schools have seemed to fa- 
vor a plan of gradual transition from 
the traditional program to a new type 
of curriculum. Change may be a mat- 
ter of emphasis rather than procedure. 
This new focus has been directed to- 
ward the social studies. Frequently 
this type of program includes a lessen- 
ing of subject-field demarcation and 
throughout all courses an increasing 
interest in the social functions of the 
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individual. Representative of such 
a program is that of Fort Worth.” 
Here the material is organized about 
generalized social themes such as 
adaptation, control over nature, de- 
mocracy, and interdependence. These 
social themes are “allocated in sub- 
ject fields.” 

While there is a general emphasis 
on the social aspects of the curriculum, 
the program primarily seems to in- 
volve improvement within courses, a 
degree of correlation, and, in general, 
a gradual change from the subject- 
field curriculum toward a “problem- 
solving” type of program. The Fort 
Worth system has been characterized 
as a transitional curriculum. Under 
this system teachers move through 
study and through actual participation 
toward what is regarded as an ideal 
curriculum. 

In certain schools there has been 
a tendency to go beyond the point of 
emphasis on a course in social studies 
and even beyond a focus on “social 
areas” or “significant social functions.” 
The two fields most frequently 
“fused” are those of English and the 
social studies. Such a course, entitled 
Social Living, is required in the junior 
high school of Burbank, Calif.* A sim- 
ilar basic course is required in the 
senior high school, but other subject 
fields apparently have kept a separate 
identity. Curriculum builders in Bur- 
bank have developed an entire course 
of study, from nursery school through 
senior high school, based on an analy- 
sis of social living. Ten “social func- 





*National Education Association, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. The Chang- 
ing Curriculum. Tenth Yearbouk. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1937. p. 222. 


*Ibid., p. 236. 


tions” represent the framework of the 
study of human advancement—pro- 
duction, distribution, consumption, 
communication, transportation, pro- 
tection and conservation, leisure time, 
aesthetics, ethics, and education. Each 
level of the school program has a 
theme which unifies that part of the 
work. For example, in the junior 
high school the theme is “Adaptation 
of Living Through Scientific and So- 
cial Development.” 

Eugene, Ore., also has Social Liv- 
ing as a central and constant part of 
the curriculum. Here the course in- 
cludes what has been thought of as 
social studies, language arts, and guid- 
ance. From grades seven through 10, 
two hours daily are spent on this uni- 
fied course. In grades 11 and 12, it 
occupies one hour daily. 

Illustrative of the trend toward the 
correlation of related subjects that 
hitherto were taught separately, is the 
experiment in unifying the arts in 
University High School in Minneap- 
olis.* 

CORE CURRICULUM 


Typical of a slightly different 
method of remolding the curriculum 
is the plan adopted in Central High 
School in Tulsa.° Here a so-called 
“core curriculum” has been organized. 
In contrast to the “fused course” 
which may occupy only the time for- 
merly devoted to one subject, the core 
curriculum in Tulsa occupies six hours 
during the seventh grade with a subse- 
quent decrease of one hour for each 
grade. Electives occupy an increasing 





‘Kinney, Lucien B., and Floyd, Oliver R. 
fied Secondary Curriculum.” Curriculum Journal 


9:14-18; January, 1938. 


®“Building a Core Curriculum in Tulsa.” Curricu- 
lum Journal 9:193; May, 1938. 
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amount of the school day, beginning 
with one hour in the eighth grade and 
increasing by one hour in each succes- 
sive grade. 

The core curriculum in this case is 
divided into the following areas: 

1. Building and maintaining physi- 
cal and mental health 

2. Developing toward mature par- 
ticipation in a democratic society 

3. Acquiring a knowledge of the 
interaction between man and the nat- 
ural environment 

4. Developing essential skills of 
communication 

5. Finding self-expression through 
creative activities 

6. Securing individual guidance and 
counseling. 

Wells High School in Chicago® 
makes use of a core curriculum organ- 
ized around “significant social areas.” 
This arrangement seems somewhat 
typical of experimentation which at- 
tempts to break down subject-field 
limits. Areas outlined are studied 
“directly”; that is, subject fields are 
used as they contribute to comprehen- 
sion of the wide social area. Social 
areas are listed as follows: 

Grade 9B—School, home, local community, 
and metropolitan community 

Grade 9A—Conservation, production and 
distribution, governmental agencies, and work 

Grade 10B—Economic consciousness 

Grade 10A—Social relationships 

Grade 11B—Intellectual living 


Grade 11A—Leisure 
Grade 12B—Vocations. 


According to this plan, electives 





"Pierce, Paul R. “Curriculum Progress at Wells 
High School.” Curriculum Journal 10:207-10; May, 
1939, 


"National Education Association, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. The Chang- 
ing Curriculum. Tenth Yearbook. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1937. p. 243-51. 


predominate in grade 12A. Beginning 
with the tenth grade, each social area 
occupies one entire semester of work. 

Another recent trend in curriculum 
revision exemplifies a growing con- 
sciousness of the close relationship be- 
tween school and community. Hol- 
ton, Kans.,’ a small midwestern town, 
has experimented with a new curricu- 
lum which definitely moves toward a 
“community centered” school. Eng- 
lish, social studies, and art are closely 
integrated in grades seven and eight. 
Pupils themselves, with the guidance 
of the teacher to insure wise choice, 
have had a large share in selecting 
units for study. Among other proj- 
ects carried on by pupils has been an 
extensive survey of housing through- 
out the community. A complete de- 
scription of the Holton program® indi- 
cates that the close relationship be- 
tween school and community extends 
beyond the bounds of classroom work. 
For example, membership in school 
music organizations—band, orchestra, 
and glee clubs—is to be open to adults 
in the community. 

After experimentation with a core 
course, including English and the so- 
cial studies, there was introduced in 
East High School, Denver,’ in Febru- 
ary, 1938, a new type of core program. 
In this case, English, social studies, 
and science or practical arts are uni- 
fied. Although no apparent division 
by subject fields is evident, there is a 
division of credits which will make it 
possible to meet college entrance re- 
quirements. Teachers, pupils, and par- 
ents worked together in determining 





®Green, Roberta La Brant. An Expanding Program 
in a Small Town. (Unpublished mss.) 

*Rice, T. D. “A High School Core Program.” 
Curriculum Journal 9:201-203; May, 1938. 
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much of the content of the core course. 
In the tenth grade, where the new cur- 
riculum will occupy three periods of 
the day, special emphasis is placed on 
personal relationships. Larger social, 
political, and economic relationships 
receive emphasis in the eleventh grade. 
In grade 12 stress is placed on prob- 
lems and issues of modern life and 
personal adjustment to these prob- 
lems. According to the tentative plan, 
four days each week are to be devoted 
to formal class activities and the fifth 
to personal and group conferences and 
field trips. As in former experimen- 
tations in East High School, teachers 
of the core course remain with their 
classes throughout the three years of 
senior high school, thus insuring a 
continuity of guidance. 

Other high schools in Denver are 
experimenting with readjustments of 
the curriculum.”® A report of a recent 
appraisal of the programs of the five 
senior high schools of Denver may in- 
dicate weaknesses as well as strong 
points in the new program. It lists, 
for example, among features that 
should be discontinued :™ 


1. Emphasis upon marks and credits 

2. The concept of progressive education as 
absolute freedom for pupils to do as they 
please 

3. Over-emphasis upon individual rights 
and neglect of social rights 

4. Consideration of all personal problems 
in terms of immediate setting, without 
regard to their relationship to the total 
culture. 


Regarded as still in the experi- 
mental stage are such features as:” 





Cushman, C. L. “Conference Appraises Denver 
Secondary Program.” Curriculum Journal 9:316-18; 
November, 1938. 


“7bid., p. 318. 


1. The heavy demands the new program 
makes upon the time and energy of 
pupils and teachers 

2. Extensive use of discussion as a teaching 
technique 

3. Extensive use of magazines 

4, Extensive emphasis on immediate needs. 

Interesting experiments have been 
under way in a number of high schools 
where attempts have been made to 
frame courses answering felt needs of 
pupils. These courses, which, in real- 
ity, are a method of group guidance, 
are called by various names — life 
problems, the art of living, orienta- 
tion, and the like. One such course, 
open to seniors in the high school of 
Rocky Ford, Colo.,"* includes units on 
home membership, leisure activities, 
and vocational guidance. Content and 
procedure in large measure are 
planned by pupils. Throughout the 
course, emphasis is placed upon such 
individual problems as letters of ap- 
plications, conversation, consumer ed- 
ucation, and etiquette. 

Sacramento, Calif.,"* uses an orien- 
tation course planned cooperatively by 
teachers and pupils. Teachers in 
charge of the course constitute a work- 
ing committee for modification and 
revision as new needs are discovered. 
In addition to topics relative to the 
school plant, administration, activi- 
ties, and regulations, there are units on 
how to study, use of the library, par- 
liamentary practice, planning individ- 
ual programs, preparation for college, 
vocations, and personality improve- 
ment. 





“1bid., p. 317-18. 

434 Course in Life Problems.” Curriculum Journal 
9:243; October, 1938. 

“Jensen, George C. “A High School Orientation 
Program.” Bulletin 22:47-48; April, 1938. 5835 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago: Department of Secondary 
School Principals, National Education Association. 
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A number of states have become in- 
terested in long-term curriculum 
planning and have set up state com- 
mittees for that purpose. A period of 
experimentation in Virginia’ has re- 
sulted in a curriculum organized 
around nine areas, with the develop- 
ment of problems suggested in each 
area. These areas, called “major 
functions of social living” are 


1. Protection of life, property, and natural 
resources 

Production and distribution 
Consumption of goods and services 
Communication and transportation 
Recreation 

Expression of aesthetic impulses 
Expression of religious impulses 
Education 

. Extension of freedom. 


PENA PwWN 


The state of Mississippi’® likewise 
has made use of a similar list but with 
slightly different emphasis and with 
certain additions. These include (1) 
making a home, (2) getting a living, 
(3) cooperating in social and civic ac- 
tion. 

The need to meet college entrance 
requirements at times has seemed to 
bar certain types of secondary school 
experimentation. During the present 
year there is in progress the beginning 
of a long-term experimentation and 
curriculum revision in the state of 
Ohio™ where colleges are cooperating 
actively. Colleges have agreed to 





*Leonard, J. Paul. “Curriculum Buildiag in Sec- 
ondary School.” Bulletin 22:15-24; April, 1938. 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago: Department of Second- 
ary School Principals, National Education Association. 

*7bid., p. 19. 


“Ohio Cooperative Secondary Curriculum Study.” 
Curriculum Journal 9:339; December, 1938. 


waive prescribed requirements for 
classes graduating during the years 
1941 to 1949. 

These few citations may serve to 
indicate general trends in the curricu- 
lum planning of today. Attempts are 
being made to vitalize and enrich ex- 
isting courses of study. Lines of de- 
marcation between subject fields may 
be minimized; courses may be 
“fused”; large units of study may be 
used, as has been done in the elemen- 
tary school and to some extent in the 
junior high school. 

Techniques and terminology may 
vary, but running through all recent 
experimentation in curriculum plan- 
ning is the one basic principle of utiliz- 
ing experience as the “stuff of learn- 
ing.” This is at once the excellence 
and the possible weakness in these 
newly developing programs. It is ex- 
cellent in that it brings a vitality, 
freshness, and immediacy that the tra- 
ditional curriculum could not have; 
dangerous, in the tendency to use any 
experience without due attention to 
selection and organization. 

Whatever methods and materials 
we shall adopt in our attempt to de- 
velop in children the scientific method 
of meeting the problems of human 
living lie yet in the realm of experi- 
mentation. Implications and chal- 
lenges of this newly developing cur- 
riculum are far flung—both to the 
teacher and the teacher training insti- 
tution. Traditional subject-field train- 
ing may need to be replaced by a 
broader and deeper scholarship for 
every teacher. 











Curricular Guidance in the Public High Schools 


BARBARA H. WRIGHT 


Seeing the whole school is as im- 
portant and as necessary a process as 
seeing the whole child. In other 
words, the Gestalt concept of under- 
standing through large wholes under- 
lies the emphasis now being given to 
curricular guidance and orientation 
programs. High school pupils not 
only need to see the specific aims and 
content of the courses in which they 
enrol, but they also need to see their 
school experience opening up before 
them as a large whole. Truly a sec- 
ondary school is a different thing 
from the concept gained by consider- 
ing each course and each extra-cur- 
ricular offering as a separate entity. 
It takes on new significance and new 
meaning when viewed as a total ex- 
perience. Curricular guidance should 
provide this overview. 

Very practical problems also point 
to the need for more attention to help- 
ing pupils choose a suitable curricu- 
lum. Every commercial teacher is 
troubled by the pupils who take short- 
hand even though the teacher knows 
that they will not succeed in mastering 
this subject sufficiently well to get 
work as stenographers. Fifty percent 
shrinkage in enrolment, between be- 
ginning shorthand and _ graduation 
from the commercial department is 
not at all unusual. Every industrial 
arts teacher feels disturbed when boys 
who cannot get along anywhere else, 
stumble into this department just to 
earn a credit with little effort. Every 
geometry teacher can point out pupil 
after pupil who would profit more by 
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learning to run an adding machine 
than by demonstrating theorems. And 
the deans of girls, the school counsel- 
ors, and the home room teachers are 
baffled when they attempt to fit in 
somewhere those non-academic pupils 
who are truly the unwanted children 
in the secondary schools today. 

Far too little attention has been 
given to helping pupils plan their edu- 
cation as they proceed through the 
secondary school and through the col- 
lege. To be sure, pupil adjustment 
in our high schools never can be satis- 
factory until the curriculum is reor- 
ganized and expanded, but it can be 
improved immeasurably by giving 
more attention to guidance. Two as- 
pects of this problem need special at- 
tention at this time: (1) providing 
more adequate information about our 
curricula, (2) giving pupils much 
more help in making their educational 
plans. 

Our bulletins and handbooks de- 
scribing curricular offerings often are 
poorly ‘planned, confusing, and gen- 
erally inadequate as a basis for choos- 
ing a curriculum. They are written 
in terms of the “musts” of the school, 
not of the “mays.” They present the 
restrictions and the technicalities 
rather than the opportunities. They 
state, “You must have 24 or 
32 credits to graduate, you must take 
English, you must have so many 
“solids”? no credit is given for one 
semester until the second semester is 
finished. This is open only to seniors; 
that carries only “non college credit.” 
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Rarely do our bulletins present the 
opportunities of the school or even the 
reasons for the restrictions. Rarely 
do our handbooks contain clear, simple 
descriptions of what pupils who elect 
chemistry or higher algebra or French 
will study. Rarely do they explain 
in simple terms what the objectives of 
these various courses are or for what 
kind of pupils they are intended. We 
complain that parents insist that their 
children take the subjects which they 
themselves studied, when often we 
have gone to no trouble to acquaint 
parents with the opportunities open 
to pupils in the modern high school. 
College bulletins have an advantage 
over high school bulletins in that they 
are attractively illustrated and well 
printed. But they too are open to 
criticism. Many of the privately op- 
erated colleges and secondary schools 
mislead their prospective students 
with attractive bulletins which present 
little else than a series of artistic pho- 
tographs. They contain views of the 
campus and show students playing 
tennis, swimming, riding, or in formal 
clothes starting to “the prom.” One 
can thumb through many of them and 
never find an indication that students 
ever attend classes, work in labora- 
tories, or study in libraries. These 
bulletins present college life as a coun- 
try club existence not as a school life. 
The university bulletins which de- 
scribe courses, costs, entrance require- 
ments, and the like, are more realistic, 
but they often are poorly organized 
from the point of view of the student 
examining them. Frequently they 
are written in a dull, formal style 
which is meaningless to high school 
students. Pupils find it impossible to 


locate in them the information they 
want. 

Truly we need to give much more 
thought to the printed materials pre- 
pared to aid pupils in charting their 
courses as they proceed through high 
school and college. Within the last 
three years the University of Minne- 
sota has rewritten completely its Bul- 
letin of General Information in order 
to try to answer simply and directly 
the questions which prospective stu- 
dents actually ask about that institu- 
tion. Then, after this new bulletin 
had been in use for a while, high 
school principals, deans, and counsel- 
ors were encouraged by the officials of 
the University to criticize it and sug- 
gest improvements. More of that kind 
of experimentation and evaluation 
would be profitable. 


Some high schools are examining 
their bulletins and programs of studies 
with a view to making them more 
functional. Minneapolis public schools 
now are issuing a bulletin which gives 
a brief but clear over view of the 
high school program of studies in 
terms of opportunities rather than in 
terms of prescriptions. Each course 
offered is described in a brief para- 
graph. Through its counselors, North 
High School in Minneapolis has de- 
veloped a similar but more detailed 
bulletin for its school and is finding 
it very useful for purposes of curri- 
culum. guidance. 


Some schools are attempting to ex- 
pand the student handbook so that it 
will give a view of the whole school— 
curricular as well as extra-curricular 
activities — including aims of the 
courses as well as the aims of the 
clubs. Would it not be possible for 
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the student council or the Hi Y club 
or the creative writing club or the 
English VI class, with the assistance 
of a sponsor who was guidance-mind- 
ed, to write a handbook which really 
would picture the school as a total 
functioning organization? There is no 
reason why such a handbook could not 
be good reading and answer the ques- 
tions which pupils and parents actually 
ask. And some persons are saying 
that it would not be amiss to have the 
art department prepare illustrations 
which would be both instructive and 
attractive, and for the printing depart- 
ment working with the art department 
to devise a “lay-out” that would add 
clarity and interest. In assembling the 
materials, one must be careful lest 
teachers, enthusiastic about their 
courses, attempt to oversell their de- 
partments or their subjects; but even 
this is probably better than no expla- 
nation at all. Perhaps small schools 
might find it impossible to finance the 
printing of such a handbook. Marvels 
can be accomplished with a mimeo- 
graph if attention is given to headings 
and spacing. Even illustrations can be 
included if a stylus is used. The com- 
mercial department could get valuable 
experience in stencil cutting from such 
a project. 

Putting bulletins in pupils’ hands, 
even though the bulletins are ade- 
quate, is not enough. Pupils need 
much time and much help in orient- 
ing themselves to the secondary school 
and in planning their courses. There 
still are many schools where, in the 
brief time devoted to a home room 
meeting or in one auditorium session, 
pupils are told what electives are open 
to them and asked to fill out cards in- 
dicating which they have chosen. Such 


a system is indefensible, for such 
choices should come only after thor- 
ough discussion and seasoned thinking 
both at school and at home. Guid- 
ance with respect to the curriculum 
should not be a sudden event, separate 
from the rest of the school program, 
but a continuous process, interwoven 
into the fabric of school life. Class- 
room teachers can contribute to the 
continuity of guidance by explaining 
the advanced courses in their fields 
and by discussing the interests and 
abilities required in these advanced 
subjects. Many schools utilize display 
cases and bulletin boards all through 
the year as a means of acquainting pu- 
pils and parents with the offerings of 
the schools—both curricular and ex- 
tra-curricular. 

The custom of taking the finishing 
class to visit the secondary school—be 
it sixth grade, eighth grade, or ninth 
grade—long has been used as a device 
for giving pupils information about 
educational opportunities ahead of 
them. Like any other excursion, it 
has value only as it grows out of a 
preparatory class discussion so that pu- 
pils will make the visit with definite 
questions in mind. On their return 
the pupils again should discuss their 
visit in order that they may assimilate 
and extract meaning from their experi- 
ence. A half day spent in visiting the 
high school may be a pleasant holiday 
or it may be a real aid to orientation. 

More and more, educational plan- 
ning and orientation are being made 
an integral part of a social studies 
course, or a “core course,” or of a 


home room program. Special atten- . 


tion usually is given during the semes- 
ter immediately preceding important 
differentiation of curricula or impor- 
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tant choices of electives. Such a unit 
well might follow or be a part of a 
unit which includes self-appraisal and 
a survey of occupational fields. From 
this preliminary study, pupils will 
proceed naturally to the problem of 
planning their own high school course. 
They then will study the handbooks 
and mimeographed materials and ex- 
amine college bulletins, if perchance 
they look toward meeting college en- 
trance requirements. They will seek 
more information from other students, 
from teachers, from visits to upper 
classes or to the new school. With 
work sheets for experimentation, they 
will map out their whole high school 
course. They will not make a final 
and unchangeable plan, to be sure; but 
this tentative plan will give them a 
long view, so that the immediate deci- 
sion in regard to a curriculum or elec- 
tives for the next year may be a step 
toward a goal instead of simply a 
chance step in any direction. As they 
proceed with this study, they will take 
their bulletins and their plan sheets 
home so that the family may think 
together about this problem. When 
the plan for high school finally is 
worked out as well as teacher and pu- 
pil and parent can formulate it, the 
pupil meets with the counselor or 
dean. In most cases this person sim- 
ply gives approval, but in some cases, 
with additional technical information 
about the school curricula and with in- 
sight into the pupil’s probable success 
gained from tests and school record, 


she may suggest changes. Then the 
final plans go home for a last con- 
ference between the pupil and his par- 
ents. Finally there comes the day 
when pupils are asked to fill out the 
program card for next semester listing 
the electives they wish to take. Their 
decision, therefore, is not arrived at 
suddenly, but is the result of long 
thought and planning. And what of 
those carefully worked out “plan of 
work” cards? They are kept, often 
two copies, one cherished in the pupil’s 
notebook and the other put in the file 
for the home room teacher or coun- 
selor. If a pupil is transferred to a 
new school, his card is sent with him. 
Thereafter, each year when the pro- 
grams for the next semester are to be 
prepared, these cards are drawn from 
the file to recall to both pupil and ad- 
viser the goal at which the pupil was 
aiming, and to serve as an aid to them 
in rethinking and recharting the plan 
if, in the light of experience, rechart- 
ing is necessary. Do pupils change 
their plans? Of course they do, but 
the changes are sounder, because they 
are not the result of a sudden whim or 
quick thinking to meet an immediate 
need but the result of seasoned think- 
ing that comes from living with a 
problem. 

Guidance in choosing a curriculum 
is too often a haphazard process, the 
details of which are not considered 
carefully. It deserves the same care- 
ful analysis of aims, materials, and 
methods as does any other educational 
process. 








Many years ago Frank B. Cooper, 
who was then superintendent of 
schools of Seattle, was asked why the 
city did not have permanent courses 
of study in a printed form as did 
many others. His answer was, “Meth- 
ods and materials change rapidly and 
courses always must be kept flexible.” 
This plan formulated so many years 
ago is the policy of the present ad- 
ministration. 

The need for such a policy is shown 
in a survey of youth made in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1938. Seattle was one 
of the seven cities in the United States 
in which a survey of the youth in the 
labor market was conducted by the 
Division of Social Research of the 
Works Progress Administration. Four 
thousand eight hundred and fifty boys 
and girls who graduated from the 
eighth grade in 1929, 1931 and 1933 
were interviewed. The results showed 
that practically all students who fin- 
ished the eighth grade enroled in 
junior or senior high school. Of 
this number 80% were graduated 
from high school and 25% entered a 
university or college. In other cities 
only 65% of the eighth grade pupils 
finished high school and 19% attend- 
ed college for at least a year. Returns 
from a later survey, made by the Se- 
attle Public Schools in 1937, showed 
that 35% of the 2,659 high school 
graduates replying to the question- 
naire were attending college. 

That practically “all the children of 
all the people” were enroled in school 





New Developments in the Curriculum of a 
City School System 


MARGARET McCARNEY 





already was known to the administra- 
tion. Instruction, beginning with the 
kindergarten schools and extending 
through all the various levels up and 
through the compulsory school age of 
18 and beyond, had been provided for 
all who cared to profit by it. 

Alertness to the needs of the indi- 
vidual and cognizance of the necessity 
for preparing him to meet life’s situa- 
tions, has prompted a continual reor- 
ganization of the curriculum. Of the 
two methods in common use—the one 
of scrapping the old curriculum and 
building from the ground up, the oth- 
er a reorganization step by step— 
Seattle has followed the second meth- 
od. Curriculum reorganization is di- 
rected by the assistant superintendent 
of schools in charge of instruction and 
research who has formulated five prin- 
ciples for guidance in making curricu- 
lum changes: 


1. Presentation of content in orderly se- 
quence throughout the 13 grades in 
pace with mental growth 

2. Maximum use of educative community 
resources 

3. Continuous expansion of pupil experi- 
ences without unnecessary repetition 

4, Interrelation of subject-matter fields 

5. Constant emphasis upon the implications 
of children’s experiences for curriculum 
construction. 


In accordance with policies of long 
standing, Seattle courses are developed 
by a central committee and sub-com- 
mittees appointed from the various 


levels and all results of the studies - 


are referred to classroom teachers for 
suggestions and experimentation. 
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An example of this type of coopera- 
tive work is a most attractive thirteen- 
year syllabus, Living Today and 
Learning T omorrow, the achievement 
of five years of cooperative endeavor 
on the part of teachers and members 
of the social studies committee. In this 
syllabus “the way is pointed out for 
the utilization of language, arts, mu- 
sic, physical education and other fields 
for the deepening of understanding 
and heightening of appreciation.” 

Since the Pacific Northwest is 
scarcely out of the pioneer era, teach- 
ers often find themselves handicapped 
because of the lack of textbooks or 
other published material on commu- 
nity resources, especially those per- 
taining to the history and geography 
of this section. They have been forced 
to prepare their own. Some of these 
have been published under the spon- 
sorship of the Seattle School Board; 
others have come out under the aus- 
pices of private agencies. A few of 
these publications, some of which are 
used in science classes, others in history 
and geography classes, are: Animals 
of the Seashore, Little Bay Crea- 
tures, To North Pacific Shores, Seattle 
Children Go Exploring, The Pacific 
Northwest, This City of Ours, Gov- 
ernment in Seattle and Directed 
Studies in World History. Another 
book Looking Northwest consists of 
interesting essays on Northwestern 
subjects by Northwestern authors, 
collected for use in teaching high 
school literature. Other books soon 
will be off the press and ready for use 
in the classes. 

Acceptance of an invitation to par- 
ticipate in a three year social studies 
investigation, now being carried on at 


Stanford under the General Educa- 
tion Board, necessitated the appoint- 
ment recently of four social science 
teachers who already have spent six 
weeks at Stanford working with rep- 
resentatives of nine other school sys- 
tems. The study includes a careful 
selection and evaluation of materials 
for classroom use and also the im- 
proving and refining of teaching 
methods and procedures. Special at- 
tention will be given to an analysis 
of the educational possibilities to be 
derived from the use of community 
resources, visual aids, and the pro- 
motion of class excursions to cultural, 
civic, and industrial enterprises. 

A group of teachers participating 
in a similar investigation in language 
arts under the sponsorship of the Gen- 
eral Education Board will have com- 
pleted their study at the end of this 
year. This group is concerned espe- 
cially with finding ways and means of 
breaking down subject matter barriers 
and vitalizing languages as media for 
the communication of ideas and cul- 
ture rather than for grammatical ends. 
In foreign language, in addition to 
the emphasis placed upon learning to 
read and write the language, a study 
has been made of the history and cul- 
ture of the country as well as of its 
contribution to American life. 

A reorganization of all phases of 
English including the use of the radio, 
movies, and other avenues of learning 
is contemplated. Preliminary to this 
revision, conferences and demonstra- 
tions have been held in many build- 
ings and teachers were informed of 
modern trends and teaching proce- 
dures through the use of bulletins, 
panel discussions and open forums. 
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Results of the experiments were 
studied by means of conferences and 
qustionnaires. 


Hom_E Economics 


Because of very serious shortages 
in the present home economics cur- 
riculum, representatives from grades 
seven to 12 have held a series of study 
group meetings in order to make a 
preliminary survey of the changes 
necesary in the present curriculum so 
that the girls can have more experi- 
ences concerned directly with family 
living and the study of traits that 
make for a better personal and social 
development. This committee formu- 
lated a questionnaire to study home 
situations, activities, and interests of 
girls. It was given to 700 girls in 
two districts of widely different eco- 
nomic levels. Findings from this 
study indicated a need for an increased 
emphasis on home living, on consumer 
education, and on child care. 

A program also was developed for 
young adults out of school, and for 
older adults—the latter reached 
through Parent-Teacher organiza- 
tions. Interesting methods were used 
in recruiting the young adults. Talks 
were given to graduating seniors and 
to Parent-Teacher oranizations, fea- 
ture stories were published in the city 
papers, and in district and school pa- 
pers. Form letters were sent to all 
social agencies, to service clubs, and 
to ministers, and personal letters were 
sent to individual girls. In the final 
analysis, however, the best results in 
membership increase came when mem- 
bers of the group told others about 
the program. 

Emphasis in teaching was not placed 
entirely on securing employment as 
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the membership of the class included 
young married women who were in- 
terested primarily in making them- 
selves more efficient in their own 
home and other young women who 
were planning to attend the Univer- 
sity and felt that the course had much 
to give to them. Such topics as per- 
sonal development, child care, food 
service in the home and lunchroom, 
and homemaking including consumer 
education, formed an important part 
of the content material. Many of the 
girls who received their training were 
able to secure full or part time jobs, 
especially in selling. 


MATHEMATICS 


A new course for seniors correlating 
algebra, trigonometry, analytical 
geometry, and calculus is being tested 
in several high schools for seniors and 
eventually may replace other courses 
now offered. For students who can- 
not handle formal geometry satisfac- 
torily and yet who plan to go on to 
college and enrol in general studies, a 
course in constructive geometry is 
given. Teachers use a different meth- 
od of approach and omit much of the 
technical work. 


CHARACTER 


Successful Living, a book published 
some four years ago by the Seattle 
Public Schools, represented another 
cooperative achievement on the part 
of teachers and administrators. It 
was an effort to make the entire school 
system aware of the need for accept- 
able standards in character growth of 
boys and girls. Representative stories 
were selected by the committee and 
the whole grouped into chapters il- 
lustrating the many possibilities of 
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character development through ac- 
tivity. Because of a demand from 
the outside for copies of the book and 
because of increased attention to per- 
sonal guidance, the committee was 
drafted into service once again and for 
two years has been gathering examples 
of activities from teachers who have 
used them as character building agen- 
cies. This second edition will go to 
press this year. 


HEALTH 


Preceding reorganization of the 
health program and as a result of a 
five-year research study, the health 
committee is ready to launch a course 
from “crib to college.” “Every teach- 
er a health teacher” is the slogan. The 
work in the lower grades stresses 
health habits, with the hygiene and 
physiology instruction giving the rea- 
sons for these habits concentrated in 
the 6B and 8B. New outlines for 
these grades, together with sugges- 
tions for teachers for the promotion 
of healthful living have been pre- 
pared by teacher committees for dis- 
tribution upon the opening of school. 

Health councils have been organ- 
ized in the high schools “for the pur- 
pose of focusing all subject fields on 
health problems and to make all teach- 
ers conscious of the need for empha- 
sizing health factors in their classes.” 
In the new health education course re- 
quired of all graduating students, em- 
phasis is placed upon the social aspects 
of healthful living. In all high 
schools a medical examination is given 
to students new to the school and 
those in need of special instruction are 
segregated into special groups. 

A health program in which there is 
no mention of a nurse would be very 


inadequate indeed. Students often 
seek advice from a teacher, doctor or 
nurse regarding problems which are 
confronting them. The nurse’s sched- 
ule should be so planned that there 
will be a time and place for these 
very necessary interviews. 


SaFETY EDUCATION 


Owing to the hazards met on the 
street and on the highway, a required 
course in highway safety has been in- 
troduced in the senior high school. 
This course includes a study of the 
state and local traffic laws and fac- 
tors entering into automobile opera- 
tion. It stresses accident prevention 
through the teaching of attitudes and 
skills necessary for street and highway 
safety. Buildings have been surveyed 
in terms of safety. Shop, science, and 
physical education teachers have been 
called together and given very defi- 
nite instructions in accident preven- 
tion. Safety patrols also are an aid 
in high schools and elementary 
schools. 


GoLpEN JuBILEE CoMMITTEE 


The Golden Jubilee of the State of 
Washington this year has been utilized 
to motivate local and northwest 
themes in classroom work. Finding ac- 
tivities and material closely related 
to the local environment which may 
be incorporated into the curriculum is 
the responsibility of a recently ap- 
pointed Golden Jubilee committee. 


Rapio 


Perhaps of all the outside influ- 
ences reflected within the school, the 
radio is the most powerful. A survey 
made by Seattle of the trends in using 
the radio in education brought returns 
from 27 of the 36 cities of 250,000 
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population and above, showing that 
the chief purpose of the radio as used 
by these cities was to interpret school 
policies to the public, although seven 
cities reported broadcasting lessons. 
Approximately half of the cities 
studied sponsored regular programs, 
a fourth broadcasted irregularly and 
a fourth not at all. 

The Seattle schools use the radio as 
a means of acquainting the public with 
school policies and with curricular and 
extra-curricular offerings, as well as 
for giving vocational and occupational 
information through the medium of 
weekly programs. Because the stu- 
dents are participating more and more 
in the weekly broadcasts, and also are 
assisting the Parent-Teacher organi- 
zations in theirs, some of the high 
schools have brought into the Eng- 
lish classes special phases of public 
speaking bearing directly on radio 
broadcasts. Practice is given over the 
microphone and in the use of the loud 
speaker. Records of speech are also 
made—one at the beginning and an- 
other at the close of the course. Thus 
the student has an opportunity to hear 
his own voice before and after train- 
ing. 

Some schools publish a radio bulle- 
tin calling attention to worthwhile 
programs, and others bring the radio 
into the classroom and permit stu- 
dents to listen to history in the mak- 
ing. The possibilities and use to be 
made of radio are being given 
thorough study by those working on 
the English curriculum. 


ADJUSTMENT 


Paralleling the. curriculum revision 
and teacher cooperation, has been a 
program of adjustment and prevent- 
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ive work beginning with the pre- 
school and continuing through to 
graduation from high school and be- 
yond—a lifelong conception of edu- 
cation. A component part of this same 
program is under the direction of the 
child guidance department. The pro- 
gram includes: 


1. A round up in the early fall for all 
children planning to enter school for the 
first time—at which time mothers are 
given constructive suggestions 

2. An entrance test in the fall so that each 
child shall be placed at his proper level 

3. An age grade survey made every second 
year to discover children who are over 
age and under age chronologically for 
their grade 

4. A survey in the second and again in the 
sixth grade made to check on mental 
ability for the purpose of better ad- 
justment 

5. Adjustment classes, remedial reading, 
speech classes, occupational classes for 
the older non-academic boys and girls, 
schools for the hard of hearing, the 
sight-saving, and the near delinquent, 
and home teachers assigned to care for 
the physically handicapped not able to 
attend the regular schools, 


With all this care and with the 
closest of cooperation from the medi- 
cal department some boys and girls 
reach the junior or the senior high 
school level without an adequate ad- 
justment. A further study is made by 
means of questionnaires, interviews, 
tests, personal records and occasion- 
ally with the assistance of specialists, 
such as child guidance clinic psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and home 
visitors. An effort then is made to 
assign the individual to the special 
curricular offerings. best suited to his 
interest and ability. Since more and 
more practical courses such as narra- 
tive history, applied botany, general 
science, and non-professional book- 
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keeping, are being developed for those 
who cannot profit by traditional 
courses this transfer is more easily ef- 
fected than formerly. 

The needs of the superior group 
also are being recognized by offering 
greatly enriched programs in segre- 
gated classes, and by introducing new 
courses especially planned to care for 
these leaders in the making. In an 
experimental stage at present are per- 
sonal achievement classes in which the 
teacher combines individual guidance 
with group direction in the training of 
the superior children for leadership. 
The achievement class is a selected 
group—selected as a result of a sur- 
vey of all incoming students and con- 
tinuous search for those indicating 
that they have qualities for leader- 
ship. 

In such a class or in special short 
unit classes found in a majority of the 
schools, students who are elected by 
popular vote or selected by the school 
are given a training in the techniques 
needed in their new position. Par- 
liamentary procedure, writing of the 
minutes, keeping of accounts, the de- 
velopment of right standards and 
ideals, and the securing of coopera- 
tion from their group members are 
among the topics discussed. 


EMPLOYMENT PREPARATION 


More and more will the present 
high school have to find new offerings 
to care for the student who cannot go 
on to college and who cannot find em- 
ployment. During the last two years 
the Seattle public school placement bu- 
reau has become affiliated with the 
Washington State Employment Ser- 
vice and is known as the Junior Em- 
ployment Counseling Service. 


Even with the increased service, job 
placement has been difficult. As the 
gravity of the unemployment situation 
has risen, the schools have attacked 
the problem by (1) making a survey 
to determine extent and character of 
the dilemma; (2) by instituting more 
complete plans for vocational adjust- 
ment including guidance, education, 
and placement; and (3) by helping 
youth understand the situation. 

The Edison Vocational School it- 
self grew out of the needs of Seattle. 
Before the school was opened, an oc- 
cupational survey was made. Employ- 
ers and tradesmen were questioned in- 
dividually and through their organ- 
izations and were asked three ques- 
tions: 

Is there a need for skilled workers in the 

trade? 

Is there adequate training at present? 

Is a training program sponsored by the pub- 

lic schools feasible? 
Classes then were organized on the 
basis of the returns and highly skilled 
workers were selected as teachers after 
they had been given some training in 
the techniques of teaching. 

The student personnel is limited, 
being selected on the basis of personal 
qualifications and natural aptitudes 
supplemented by a satisfactory school 
record. At present about 70% of 
those in trade courses and about 97% 
of advanced business training students 
are high school graduates. Because of 
this limitation in the number of stu- 
dents, the chance of placement for 
those trained is about 95%. 

Apprenticeship has come into the 
trade school. This is a practical and 
inexpensive way of preparing new 
tradesmen, both for the school and for 
the student, as the boy earns as he 
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works. A new organization of repre- 
sentatives from the Building Trade 
Council, Association of General Con- 
tractors, material dealers, architects, 
the State Apprenticeship Commission 
and the Edison School, is expected to 
aid in the extension of apprenticeships 
into many trades. 


OTHER Factors 


Because of a limitation of space 
much that concerns curriculum revi- 
sion—indeed, an integral part of it— 
of necessity has been omitted. Among 
such omissions are: 


1. Reciprocal relations of guidance and the 
curriculum 

2. Testing programs and personnel records 
and certificate courses 

3. Student organizations and their opportu- 
nities for social education 

4. Student aid 

Placement and follow-up 


“ 
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6. Cooperation with outside organizations 
and agencies 

7. Public forums 

8. In-service-training for teachers. 


The last named is the most im- 
portant of all because the teacher is 
recognized as the focal point in the 
changing curriculum of today; Seattle 
teachers are given every encourage- 
ment to further professional study. A 
sabbatical leave for travel or study 
with partial salary, opportunity for 
exchange with other cities, demonstra- 
tion of improved technique in teaching 
at all levels, organization of profes- 
sional classes to meet a special need, 
and often permission to attend state 
and national conferences are some of 
the privileges granted. In other 
words “a guidance program has been 
planned to make a distinct contribu- 
tion to the stimulation and develop- 
ment of teachers as well as of pupils.” 
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Providing for Individual Differences in Curricular and 
Extra-Curricular Activities in Senior High Schools 


RUTH L. SANDERSON 


The problem of providing a cur- 
riculum that best will meet the needs 
of all youth makes it necessary for 
educators to analyze carefully the 
entire high school structure. To ac- 
complish this successfully, they, them- 
selves, must live fully the life of 
today, have an intelligent interna- 
tional point of view, understand 
youth, be socially conscious, be demo- 
cratic in their motives and practices, 
and in the broadest sense, be spiritu- 
ally interested in life. 


It must be realized that more than 
2,000,000 youth in our senior high 
schools at present have no aptitude for 
college. Hence, we no longer can 
adapt our curriculum to the college 
bound, alone. We must carefully 
study individual differences and apti- 
tudes, and meet the needs of each boy 
and girl to insure that each one will 
make the optimum contribution to 
society regardless of the achievement 
level. Merely providing vocational 
training alone will not aid them in 
solving their problems encountered in 
attempting to achieve a full and rich 
life. Every technique that has been 
developed to aid in understanding the 
individual, knowing his needs, and 
measuring his abilities and skills must 
be utilized in counseling so that the 
individual will be appreciative of both 
his strengths and his weaknesses. 

It is imperative that our high school 
curriculum teach boys and girls how 
to live. The effectiveness of a school 
should be judged by its accomplish- 


ments in that direction. Instead of 
trying to make a “royal road to learn- 
ing” we should train the intellect in 
the art of living. Then, perhaps, what 
a sterile, static curriculum has not 
done, the curriculum of living may ac- 
complish. Let’s forget the word “job” 
in high school and encourage our stu- 
dents, in so far as they are capable, to 
think of the problems of the world 
that need to be solved, and then edu- 
cate their abilities in relation to these 
difficulties. 

Forum jamborees in our school are 
sponsored by student - faculty com- 
mittees once a month. These are a 
combination of cleverly planned en- 
tertainment and actual forums on 
current topics of vital interest. One 
subject—“Does Democracy Function 
in Our School?”—brought forth a 
thoughtful, considerate, yet frank dis- 
cussion that set both students and 
faculty to thinking. Public questions 
are discussed by presenting all points 
of view and the students are free to 
form their own opinions. Such pro- 
grams, fostering student self-expres- 
sion, making for natural development 
and social adjustment, need wise plan- 
ning with the dean’s supervision. 

The communities can aid the 
schools by subsidizing the youth who 
do not have adequate financial sup- 
port and so free them from the fears 
of insecurity that they may be able to 


retain a wholesome point of view and 
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an emotional balance while adjusting 
to the acceptance of jobs considerably 
below their aspirational level. Hence, 
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our educators will have to take a vital 
part in our community thinking and 
our community life, and bring our 
citizens in constant touch with youth’s 
actual problems. Spending money 
constructively in this way will not be 
as costly as spending it for punitive 
measures, as we are doing now. 

Our modern curriculum must pro- 
vide euthenics courses (courses in the 
science of efficient living) ably taught. 
Here we must study the problem of 
living, as distinct from the much sim- 
pler problem, even today, of getting 
a living. Our curriculum must provide 
for eradicating a lack of knowledge 
concerning economics and internation- 
al relationships. Youth must under- 
stand their government, and their part 
in it. We must provide such construc- 
tive health courses as will result in 
sound mental, emotional, and physical 
health. Shop and home economics 
courses should be offered as media to 
help youth make better homes. Type- 
writing, bookkeeping, and other com- 
mercial work should be taught to 
increase efficiency in living—as well 
as to provide vocational skill. We 
must teach practical as well as college 
English. Our world history, science, 
and all other areas of learning must 
be adapted to the students’ ability to 
learn, and so planned that each learner 
can make his contribution. 


We cannot meet the problems of 
individual differences merely by add- 
ing courses. Rather, we must examine 
the material we are now presenting 
and test its adequacy for meeting the 
needs of the pupils we are teaching 
daily. Certainly, we cannot solve 
these problems by separating entirely 
the very bright from the very dull, 
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making youth feel this stigma. We 
must give courage to all, and teach 
that to live happily we must live 
really democratically and learn to 
share with one another. 


The extra-curricular program must 
be suited to the needs of the entire 
student body. It is not for just the 
few. The equipment for training in 
the amenities and social activities def- 
initely is just as essential in the non- 
academic as it is in the academic areas. 
Modern high schools must provide 
adequate social rooms and _facili- 
ties. The very evidence of living im- 
plies activity. If the activities of the 
school are abnormal and remote, we 
have an artificial school. Our objec- 
tives should be to educate for social 
competence in the broadest sense. It 
is here that discussion groups, wisely 
led, should flourish. 

A student union (the school cafe- 
teria or other place equipped with 
tables and chairs) provides a social 
room where boys and girls may meet 
informally after school at least once a 
week in an atmosphere of freedom 
and student planned procedure to 
practice the art of conversation in 
groups, or to learn to play tat le games 
well, or to pursue some hobby or cre- 
ative work. Once a month a guest is 
invited who, as a specialist, talks in- 
formally to the entire group on an 
informative subject that widens the 
mental horizons of the students. 

Or the dean may hold discussion 
groups on practical problems during 
the regular school day by permitting 
those students who are interested to 


come from study hall periods at ° 


stated times. This plan permits pu- 
pils to participate who could not do 
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so in a prolonged after school group. 
This technique, which gets close to the 
actual needs of boys and girls, has 
proved to be very helpful in our 
school, and has produced many inter- 
esting by-products very naturally as 
well. 

We should stop having “shows” in 
the extra-curricular program and give 
experience in reflective thinking. Far 
too often a cast is selected for the sake 
of the play, or with the “box office re- 
ceipts” in mind. True education would 
select the cast for the student’s sake, 
and would train him who needs it. We 
must educate the public to the fact 
that high schools are not rivals of 
Broadway or Hollywood, that our 
schools are learning centers, and not 
exhibition halls. 

With John Dewey, we believe that 
personality must be educated, and 
it cannot be done by concentrating 
only on the less: important relation- 
ships of life. Progress results from 
the development ‘of new attitudes to- 
wards and new interests in experience. 
This is the keynote to our extra- 
curricular program. 

It is in this area that our high 
schools must give youth the opportu- 
nity to practice what they are learn- 
ing. Even though there are many 
splendid out-of-school agencies, we 


must provide group experience that 
will help youth practice daily the art 
of cooperative good will, to give mea- 
sure for measure, to demonstrate the 
spirit of service, to take responsibility, 
to learn to follow as well as to lead, 
and to express and discover—them- 
selves. There must be stimulation of 
interest in, and development of hob- 
bies of all description. Rapport must 
be established with the shy student 
and with those who lack initiative and 
self confidence. They must be recog- 
nized and encouraged by an under- 
standing faculty and administration. 

Our American senior high schools 
must have the spirit of scholarship, 
with devotion to accuracy, to fact, and 
to truth; and the spirit of culture, 
with a love of beauty, refinement, and 
honest, democratic living, that will 
make life with each other happy and 
noble. 

If we, who believe in, and work 
with youth in our schools, will make 
these actual provisions in our curricu- 
lum, we no longer will be termed the 
best “miseducated people in the 
world,” and the “misleaders of 
youth,” but will meet the needs of 
each boy and girl, and will fulfill the 
function of the high school, which is 
to guide young people in useful, hap- 
py living. 











Educational and Guidance Resources Outside the 
School Curriculum 


FRANCES M. WILSON 


Penrod, eternal symbol of adoles- 
cence, chose “soaring” as his avenue 
of escape from “the nervous monotony 
of the classroom.” Tarkington has de- 
scribed the pleasantly exciting experi- 
ments in self-levitation, when only the 
corporeal husk remained at the desk, 
and the real Penrod “floated” miles 
away “in the marvelous realness of 
day dreams” to return to the empty 
reality of the classroom only when the 
teacher’s insistent repetition of his 
name pierced through to his other 
world. 

Today the teacher realizes better 
than did Miss Spence how important 
is that other world that lies beyond 
the confines of the classroom. Because 
she recognizes the significance of the 
forces operative in it, she attempts to 
go with Penrod into that vital outer 
area, to share with him his various ex- 
periences, and understand more com- 
pletely the influences effective in his 
life. She cannot blind herself to the 
fact that the school is no longer an 
isolated unit in the community, but is 
rather an integral and dynamic part of 
the whole. For only as each teacher 
in the school, as well as the school it- 
self, accepts its full responsibility in 
the community, will it accomplish its 
purpose of caring not only for the 
educational needs of the child, but for 
the personal, cultural, vocational, and 
spiritual needs as well. 

A careful study of the community 
as a whole is essential to a recognition 
of the contribution that the school may 
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make to the community, and to the 
successful utilization by the school of 
the resources of the community. Too 
often such studies are superficial and, 
hence, ineffective. A successful study 
is accomplished only through the co- 
operative efforts of the entire faculty, 
for many visits must be made, innu- 
merable interviews and conferences 
held, and every contact established in 
order that all reserves may be tapped. 
With such combined effort, the work 
will be accomplished expeditiously, 
and the teachers will grow in under- 
standing as they become more familiar 
with the significant influences in the 
child’s environment, and better in- 
formed on techniques of investigation 
and of therapy. The dean who ini- 
tiates such a survey, and carries it 
through to successful completion may 
feel deservedly that her accomplish- 
ment is markedly worthwhile. 

The program may be inaugurated 
in various ways. One school, whose 
guidance program is highly successful, 
chose to start with home visiting. A 
simple beginning was made with a no- 
tice posted on the bulletin board in- 
viting interested teachers to visit the 
homes of some of the students who 
were recognized “problems.” The 
visits made by the two or three teach- 
ers who volunteered proved most re- 
vealing, for much that previously had 
been inexplicable in the behavior of 


these children became clear in the - 


light of increased knowledge. Famili- 
arity with parental attitudes, sibling 
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relationships, and economic and social 
inadequacies is of primary importance 
in understanding the student in the 
classroom. The following cases are 
illustrative of some of the conditions 
revealed by their home visits. 

For some students there is a sudden. 
shift in status the moment they cross 
the threshold of the classroom. At 
home, Albert, as the oldest boy has a 
position of recognized importance in 
his family of less than normal mental 
ability, and his dull normalcy passes 
unnoticed for he is appreciated for his 
helpfulness, and ability to do odd jobs 
about the house. In the classroom, 
however, his slowness to comprehend 
frequently earns censure, and causes 
him unhappiness. 

John originally entered a trade 
school, but changed to an academic one 
after a day because he felt lost without 
his friends from the elementary 
grades. His mother revealed that he 
was bitter because his freshman status 
prevented him from playing on the 
school basketball team despite an ele- 
mentary school medal—and his tru- 
ancy was explained. 

It is so simple to accept surface val- 
ues. “Irving was expected to act his 
height rather than his age.” Because 
Mildred always was attractively 
dressed in “cast-offs” from more for- 
tunate relatives, her teachers never 
suspected that her family was pitiably 
poor, and too proud to seek help. 
Only after a visit to Mildred’s home 
was her listlessness — interpreted as 
laziness—diagnosed as malnutrition. 

At times the parental influence may 
be one of positive harm. Marie was a 
truant whose father, superintendent 
of the house in which they lived, 
drank constantly and, for his own 


greater freedom during the day when 
the mother was at work, chose to keep 
his daughter at home and sign her ex- 
cuse slips for her. Despite his pam- 
pering of the child, and his expressed 
determination to continue signing such 
slips, he urged the visitor to punish 
Marie thoroughly. His inconsistency 
and opposition to the mother’s influ- 
ence which, during the interview 
caused an explosive, “It’s all your 
fault; you don’t deserve to be a fath- 
er!” brought about constant quarreling 
in the family that resulted in the girl’s 
sense of insecurity, and consequent ap- 
prehension and nervousness. 

Genevieve’s father was similarly 
non-cooperative and, thinking back to 
his own undisciplined days of playing 
“hookey,” excused his daughter’s tru- 
ancy. Speaking of the teachers, he 
said, “I don’t think they should make. 
them go. It’s too hard on the teach- 
ers. I work with a fellow who married 
a teacher, and when he growls at 
work, I say, “What’s the matter? 
Your wife had a hard day?’ ” 

Occasionally, because of inadequate 
information, parents are out of sym- 
pathy with what the school is trying 
to do. Wilbur’s mother said, “Noth- 
ing bothers that boy. I think what’s 
the matter is they play too much at 
that school. They have physical train- 
ing and play cards and everything else 
in school time. I don’t see how they 
ever get through their work. When I 
went to school, we had to work and 
didn’t play until school was out.” 

If the teacher goes as a friend rath- 
er than as a formal school representa- 
tive or investigator, contacts will be 
initiated that will encourage the par- 
ents to visit the school to the end of 
bringing into closest harmony the 
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points of view of home and school. A 
visit made in an official frame of 
mind can result only in a damaging 
estrangement between the two most 
important elements in the child’s life. 

But the school must not confine the 
home visiting program to the problem 
child. Nor need the teacher visit only 
her own students. In many cases it 
has been found that the best results 
are achieved when she is not the 
child’s subject teacher for then the 
visit becomes social in nature; and the 
student feels that there is someone in 
the school to whom he can turn for 
advice and encouragement, for that 
person has by her visit already shown 
her interest, and the student feels free 
later to take the initiative in seeking 
her out. It is important that the visit- 
ing be done according to a well organ- 
ized plan, for haphazard, sporadic 
visiting cannot be productive of the 
desired results. Calls should be made 
at a time convenient to parents and 
teacher — preferably when both. par- 
ents are home. This, of course, im- 
plies that an appointment be made. 

The school mentioned earlier in 
this article soon found the home visit- 
ing project developing into large pro- 
portions. Enthusiastic about the suc- 
cess of their undertaking, the teachers 
who did the original visiting discussed 
it informally among their colleagues 
even before the formal report at the 
faculty meeting at which time the 
cooperation of others was secured. At 
present there is a committee of 40 or 
50 teachers who have indicated their 
willingness to make home visits; these 
visits are allocated by a smaller com- 
mittee according to their accessibility 
to the teachers’ homes. 

As a result of their program, the 


school has found that: (1) The teach- 
er’s understanding of the students and 
their problems is increased. (2) A 
more practical basis exists for diagnos- 
ing the students’ needs. (3) The par- 
ents more readily turn to the school 
for help. (4) The students have con- 
fidence in the school’s interest in them, 
and in the more personal expression 
of that interest. 

From such informal beginnings, the 
school finds expansion to a larger com- 
munity program relatively easy and 
the confidence of the students and the 
friendliness and the constructive help 
of their families assures its success. It 
may be introduced by simple informal 
teas, or parties for the mothers of the 
various home room sections. These 
small, intimate gatherings are more 
successful since each student feels a 
greater responsibility for the presence 
and entertainment of the parents, and 
the teacher is able to become better ac- 
quainted with each member of the 
group. It is imperative that such so- 
cial gatherings be kept entirely social, 
and not provide amy opportunity for 
discussion of the shortcomings of the 
students. 

Some central program should em- 
anate from these nuclei, and this pro- 
gram will require mutual giving and 
receiving. The mothers will enjoy 
the satisfying group activity involved 
in making costumes for dramatic pro- 
ductions, raising funds for student aid 
through bazaars, or campaigning for 
financial support of the library, as they 
grow in democratic living through 
what well may be their first active par- 


ticipation in community life. The f 


faculty’s share will lie not only in the 
administration and management of 
these activities in the school, but also 
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in the extra-mural leadership of dis- 
cussion groups of a cultural or profes- 
sional nature. In many cases these 
discussions will be aimed at the prob- 
lems of child development, adolescent 
adjustments, or home and school re- 
lationships; the expenditure of time 
and energy will be repaid amply by 
the increased understanding among 
teacher, parent, and child. 

Such a program is applicable to any 
school community, but a far more 
challenging problem is_ presented 
when the school population is drawn 
from the underprivileged societal 
groups. An outstanding example of 
the work that can be accomplished in 
such an area is that being done in the 
Benjamin Franklin High School in 
New York City.’ The parents of the 
students comprise a large foreign born 
element. Amazing progress has been 
made in inculcating the American tra- 
ditions of democracy. The school is 
open as a community center afternoons 
and evenings for the use of the par- 
ents, graduates of the school, and chil- 
dren of the community. (Keeping 
school doors open is far less expensive 
than the punishment of delinquency 
and crime!) The teacher assigned to 
care for student welfare sees many 
parents in the course of the day who 
seek advice about home relief regula- 
tions, citizenship papers, and the like. 
In turn, the parents have made a re- 
markable contribution to the school, 
for they have converted several dis- 
reputable stores in the community into 
attractive club-rooms. The fathers 
supplied the manual labor, the moth- 
ers the decorative touches, the school 


*Covello, Leonard. “A High School and Its Immi- 
grant Community,” Journal of Educational Sociology 
9:331-46; February 1936. 


the raw materials, and the result was 
an unusual group of club-rooms. 
There was more accomplished in each 
blow of a hammer besides the driving 
home of a nail! 

Wadleigh High School is another 
New York City school vitally inter- 
ested in a community program. Its in- 
clusion of the younger children of the 
neighborhood in its plans, is a unique 
feature of the whole program. At one 
of the parties, sponsored as a part of 
the Block Beautiful Campaign, each 
small guest was given a flower pot or 
window box containing plants started 
by the members of the Biology Club. 
Careful directions were given for the 
care of the plants, as well as their safe 
installation on window sills. 

A further responsibility of the dean 
is the follow-up of the graduates after 
they have taken their places in the 
community. The dean who holds an 
office hour one evening a week will 
soon find that former students will 
“beat a path to her door.” She is in a 
position to encourage and counsel 
these young people during those criti- 
cal periods of job hunting, and voca- 
tional adjustment, and, at the same 
time, she is able to evaluate the results 
of her previous guidance. As this 
group matures, the dean will find that 
they, in turn, will aid in the adjust- 
ment of those still in high school, for 
their experience in the business world 
is of such immediacy that students will 
respect their opinion and profit by 
their advice. Frequently the alumnae 
will be in a position to provide place- 
ment opportunities, for business men 
show a willingness to accept the rec- 
ommendations of those of proven 
worth. On the night the evening office 
hour is held, the various facilities of 


a 
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the school should be available to the 
alumni who are mature enough to 
organize their own activities and safe- 
guard themselves with a minimum of 
help and supervision. 

Thus far the discussion has been 
concerned with the coalescence of 
school and community, and the impli- 
cations for improved guidance services 
within the school resulting from the 
more complete knowledge of the stu- 
dents’ backgrounds and environments. 
There remains a consideration of the 
other factors of influence in shaping 
the high school student’s develop- 
ment. 


Rapio anp Motion PicrTures 


Both the radio and motion pictures 
are potential sources of rich cultural 
development, but unless constructive 


action is taken, the level of apprecia- 
tion will remain fixed. While the 
pressure of the community as a whole 
eventually must force movie and radio 
programs to higher levels, it is the 
school’s duty to guide and direct that 
pressure by classroom attitude and 
group discussion toward the develop- 
ment of appreciation of more worth- 
while features. The popularity of the 
motion picture versions of the classics 
and the better novels attest what may 
be accomplished in this direction. 
Schools can aid further in the cam- 
paign for better pictures through co- 
operation with theater managers by 
giving the pictures wide publicity and 
promoting theatre parties at reduced 
rates. 

Discussion of ethical questions aris- 
ing in current movies often may be 
used by teachers to crystalize pupil 
judgment, and raise the moral stand- 
ards. Some schools choose to show 


“cuttings” from various films to pre- 
sent a common ground for such dis- 
cussions. 

One of the dangers inherent in 
moving pictures is the tendency of the 
immature to base vocational choice 
upon the idealized portrayals of vari- 
ous professions. The reasons for such 
choices should be checked by the ques- 
tionnaire method for the group as a 
whole, with a follow-up interview 
when need is indicated. Most schools 
are familiar with films that have been 
prepared presenting authoritative oc- 
cupational information; many of these 
may be secured free of charge or at 
a nominal cost. Every school should 
have a live file indicating where such 
material is available. In similar 
fashion, the radio presents programs 
leading to increased knowledge of 
vocational opportunities. Classroom 
teachers should be encouraged to be 
alert to such programs and to bring 
them to the attention of their students. 

It is the responsibility of the faculty 
sponsor of both the motion picture and 
radio clubs to raise the standards of 
appreciation by developing bases for 
critical judgment of programs. Such 
training should be provided in the 
classroom as well. An important influ- 
ence, sometimes overlooked, is the 
weight accorded an expression of opin- 
ion by a fellow student; students are 
more willing to accept the opinion of 
their peers than their teachers. A fac- 
ulty meeting devoted to a discussion 
of further means of improving stand- 
ards should be fruitful of suggestions. 

While students need no encourage- 


ment to attend the movies or listen to > 


the radio, interest in museums and li- 
braries must be stimulated subtly. A 
clever talk by the librarian, with, per- 
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haps, the added novelty of tableau il- 
lustration, will help to arouse their in- 
terest in a particular book. In like 
manner, a display from the museum 
exhibited in the school halls (for ex- 
ample, a historic doll collection) will 
attract attention and engender investi- 
gations of the further offerings of the 
museum. It must be remembered, 
however, that the majority of adoles- 
cents have a wholesome awe of large 
public buildings, and appreciate intro- 
duction to their mysteries through the 
planned excursion. The average teen 
age boy or girl enjoys the feeling of 
importance that having a definite pro- 
gram of activity implies. For that rea- 
son he will accept more eagerly any 
specific suggestions about various pro- 
grams provided exact information as 
to time and place is supplied. 

Close cooperation must exist be- 
tween the school and the various other 
agencies in the community. Such or- 
ganizations as the Kiwanis, Rotary, 
and Lions clubs will appreciate con- 
structive suggestions about practical 
aid they may render the school. The 
individual members will contribute 
readily to the vocational education 
program of the school. The dean who 
knows personally the various recrea- 


tional leaders of the community will 
be familiar with facilities for improv- 
ing and increasing the leisure time ac- 
tivities of her students. In addition, 
she will be able to make personal rec- 
ommendations for students in need of 
special care. Social agencies sometimes 
have claimed that schools are not in- 
formed adequately enough about 
available resources to use them to the 
fullest advantage. Unless the justifi- 
cation for such criticism is to exist, the 
guidance officers must make visits to 
these institutions, see the various ac- 
tivities in operation, and come to know 
the staff members personally. The 
school, in this way, will know the ap- 
propriate place to make referral. If 
the dean invites representatives of the 
various churches and social agencies to 
a monthly meeting at the school, she 
will find them eager to cooperate. 
Such monthly discussions will do 
much to stimulate cooperative thinking 
and constructive concerted action to- 
ward solving the various problems of 
youth. The pooling of resources, and 
consequent assimilation of varying 
points of view, will do much to clarify 
thinking, stimulate action, and weld 
into a whole all the resources of the 
community. 





International Federation of University Women 
Eighth Conference, Stockholm 


AUGUST 6-15, 1939 


The program of the International 
Federation of University Women, 
printed in English on one side of the 
page and in French on the other side, 
which Dean Frances Blanshard, of 
Swarthmore College sent, supplies in- 
formation about the mechanics of the 
conference and the titles of some of 
the speeches. Two items regarding 
procedure at formal meetings espe- 
cially will interest our members. The 
first is the following paragraph on 
punctuality: 


In order to get through the large amount 
of business of the conference, it is proposed 
that meetings shall start at the time announced, 
whatever the attendance. Members, therefore, 
are requested to be present a few minutes 
before the time announced for the beginning 
of the meeting. 


The second item is a selected num- 
ber of parliamentary rules which may 
be of interest to students who are re- 
sponsible for serving as chairmen of 
formal meetings or are participants in 
such meetings: 


The chairman of the session controls the 
meeting. 

A motion must be supported by a seconder 
after it has been introduced by the proposer. 
The only exception is when a motion is pro- 
posed from the Chair. 

Any amendment to a motion must be sent 
in writing to the chairman and must be pro- 
posed or seconded. 

If there are amendments, the chairman sums 
up the discussion, after which votes can be 
taken. 

All amended resolutions passed by a meet- 
ing are referred to the resolutions committee 
for verbal clarifications, if required. They are 
referred back in final form to be voted on 
either at the same meeting or at a subsequent 


one of the same group of meetings at the con- 
ference. 

The program consisted of recep- 
tions, excursions, special interest circle 
luncheons, dinners, concerts, commit- 
tee meetings, addresses, and group dis- 
cussions. Among the addresses were 
the following: 

“Reconciliation of Nationalism and Inter- 
nalism,” “Atoms, Men, and Stars,” “Women’s 
Work in the Past and Now,” “The Anglo- 
Saxon and the Scandinavian Idea of a Uni- 
versity,” “Industry and Trade in the Twen- 
tieth Century,” “Glimpses of Swedish Life in 
Prehistoric Times.” The only group discus- 
sion specifically mentioned was on “Vocational 
Guidance and Its Relation to Employment.” 
The program, however, lacks the 
human interest and the vivid little de- 
tails which make the conference live 
for us. These are given in Dean Blan- 
shard’s personal letter, not written 
for publication. But because of the 
interesting informality of her letter, I 
am taking the liberty of publishing it 
in full in this issue of the JourNAL: 

25 Brunswick Sq. 
London, W. C. 1 
August 20, 1939. 


Dear Miss STRANG: | 

I have just come back from the con- 
ference of the I.F.U.W. at Stockholm, 
where I had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Borland, of Edinburgh. You 
suggested that I look her up in Edin- 
burgh, but when we decided not to 
go to Scotland, I naturally gave up 
all thought of seeing her. What was 
my surprise on my way from Stock- 
holm to Upsala to find that the plea- 
sant woman with whom I was shar- 
ing a seat in the bus was Miss Bor- 
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land herself! I enjoyed so much talk- 
ing to her and also to her friend, Miss 
Looker, who is warden of the women’s 
hostels in Edinburgh. 

The I.F.U.W. conference had the 
air of being, so far as the A.A.U.W. 
section was concerned, a little branch 
of the N.A.D.W. (I use the alphabet 
almost as well as President Roose- 
velt! ) The president of the I.F.U.W., 
as you know, was Dean Gildersleeve, 
who presided with her usual dignity 
and wit. She rose to every occasion, 
and graced it! Dean Margaret Cor- 
win, of New Jersey College for Wo- 
men, gave a report as chairman of 
the Exchange Committee which ar- 
ranges exchanges of teachers, chiefly 
between American and British institu- 
tions. Dean Morriss was leader of 
the American delegation, and she and 
Dean Yost were two of our five vot- 
ing delegates. Of the alternates, three 
were deans — Miss Stimson of 
Goucher, Miss Stapleton of Vander- 
bilt, and Miss Marguerite Roberts 
of Hamilton, Ontario. Other deans 
who were non-voting delegates in- 
cluded Miss Rachel Foote of Dallas, 
Miss Julia B. Hubbell of Commerce, 
Texas, Miss Klingenhagen (retired) 
of Oberlin, Miss Landrum of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and myself. Dean 
Marion Gray of Albion also was pres- 
ent as a “member.” (So far as I could 
see, the only distinction between 
“members” and “non-voting dele- 
gates” was in the color of their 
badges.) There may have been other 
deans whom I failed to identify! 
Probably someone else is sending you 
all this information officially, but as 
Mrs. Franklin, who had expected to 
go, was not on hand, it occurred to 
me that you possibly might not get it. 


As the I.F.U.W. was Dean Gilder- 
sleeve’s “brain child” in the first place, 
founded by her and Miss Caroline 
Spurgeon, and as she is the only per- 
son who has served as president twice, 
and the only American president, I 
thought you would want the deans to 
know about her prowess! The newly- 
elected president is Polish—Lektor S. 
Adamowicz. We only hope there’ll 
still be a Poland for her to represent 
when we meet next in 1942! 

I am enclosing a copy of our pro- 
gram which I should be glad to have 
you return to me in Swarthmore when 
you have finished with it. You will 
see that Sweden gave us entertainment 
that was literally royal, since the open- 
ing of the conference was graced by 
her Royal Highness the Crown Prin- 
cess. The city of Stockholm enter- 
tained us at tea in the beautiful City 
Hall. If you have seen it, you know 
how magnificent we felt as Miss Gil- 
dersleeve led us up the great stairway 
to the Golden Room, where tea was 
served. We walked up in procession 
while the organ pealed out! We were 
guests, again of the City, I think, ata 
dinner at Skansen, the open-air mu- 
seum, where Swedish village houses 
have been set up, and where young 
people dance folk dances in peasant 
costumes. After our dinner, rich and 
delicious as Swedish meals always are, 
we were entertained with Swedish 
songs, and then outdoors with folk 
dances in the light of a bonfire! 

When I began to write I had no in- 
tention of filling so many pages, but 
you can see that my subject has quite 
carried me away! 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frances BLaNsHARD. 





Book Routes 


CATHERINE E. REED 


In touring through the summer, we 
have been remapping, as annually, 
policies and plans for the next ses- 
sion of institutional activity. Refer- 
ences, old and new, have given us 
direction but probably our main ex- 
cursions have been taken along the 
concourse of human relationships. 
Since these are not only our profes- 
sional incentives but our objectives 
also, practical experience in them dur- 
ing a holiday gives us a better gauge 
for our own ensuing services. As an- 
other gauge, our fall reading offers, 
among many, these markers set down 
from others’ thinking. 

1. For those who wish up-to-date 
findings in the field of educational 
counseling—In the pamphlet, Educa- 
tional Counseling of College Stu- 
dents, Dean A. J. Brumbaugh, of the 
University of Chicago, and Dean 
Helen Bragdon, of Hood College, 
have contributed, with others, to the 
series on student personnel work pub- 
lished by the American Council on 
Education. The responsibility is em- 
phasized by this committee for “con- 
sidering the student as a whole person, 
not merely as a mind” and for assist- 
ing him or her “to proper develop- 
ment emotionally, morally, socially, 
and physically as well as intellectu- 
ally.” In the face-to-face relation 
with the student, the sub-committee 
on educational counseling traces the 
six specific functions concerned, the 

*Bragdon, Helen D.; Brumbaugh, A. J.; Pillard, 
Basil H.; and Williamson, E. G. Student Personnel 
Work Series, Vol. 3, No. i. Washington, D. C.: 


American Council on Education, April 1939. 61 p. 
50c. 


needs which warrant this personal in- 
fluence from a counselor, the data 
essential, and the benefits to be de- 
rived from the consultation. An 
important statement is given in sum- 
mary—“Whatever program is under- 
taken should be an outgrowth of the 
point of view of the entire college 
community.” 

2. For those who are charting ca- 
reer objectives for the college student 
—In their pamphlet Occupational 
Orientation of College Students,’ 
President W. H. Cowley, of Hamil- 
ton College; Robert Hoppock, of 
New York University, and E. G. Wil- 
liamson, of the University of Min- 
nesota, have produced the second 
pamphlet in the series on student 
personnel work published by the 
American Council on Education. They 
indicate the “cultural pressure” which 
forces boys and girls “to think about 
vocations.” Occupational orientation 
for the college student, the analysis 
of this student as an individual, the 
planning of a program for him, and 
placement en route are ably traced for 
us. Advising is described as a coop- 
erative function, including counselor 
and student. A significant chapter is 
given in the concluding discussion on 
inter-relations of occupational orien- 
tation. 


3. For those interested in comparing : ! 
their philosophy and efforts with © 


those of their colleagues—Continuity 


*Student Personnel Work Series, Vol. 3, No. 2. © 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, | 


April 1939. 74 p. 50c. 
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of Guidance,’ published by the New 
York State Association of Deans, has 
been taken over by the International 
Text Book Company which has made 
it available for wider distribution. 
The Philosophy upon which this bro- 
chure is based was in close accord 
with that expressed more recently and 
recommended by the American Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations at its meeting in Cleveland. 

4. For those who can transfer values 
found in the institutions of other com- 
munities—A report from the Division 
of Field Studies of the Institute of 
Educational Research at Teachers 
College, Columbia University has 
been published in 1939 under the di- 
rection of George D. Strayer and N. 
L. Engelhardt. St. Louis, as a city, 
has “developed a remarkable tradition 
concerning the maintenance of an ade- 
quate system of public education.” 
The basis of evaluating its educational 
program was declared in the following 
statement. “Public education is obli- 
gated to contribute directly to the 
maintenance and improvement of 
American life in all its major as- 
pects.”” The scope of the curriculum, 
its output in citizenship, the problems 
of guidance, pupil-teacher-parent re- 
lationships, extra-curricular activities 
and the administration of the school 
system are topics developed in its 
chapters. Ruth Strang, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was the 
staff member chosen to deal with the 
subject of “pupil guidance and adjust- 


*New York State Association of Deans and Other 
Guidance Personnel. Scranton, Pa.: International 
Textbook Co., 1939. 101 p. $1.25. 

*A Report of a Survey of the Public Schools of St. 
Louis, Missouri. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1939. 468 p. 

"Ibid., p. 1. 


ment.” She centers the function of 
guidance in this statement—“To pro- 
vide an environment conducive to the 
individual’s optimum growth and to 
guide him in the fullest use of that 
environment is the central task of edu- 
cation.”° She has studied the provi- 
sion made through the city schools of 
St. Louis for “experiences, informa- 
tion and counsel for each child in ac- 
cordance with his needs.”” 

5. For those who use measurements 
as avenues toward guidance—Profes- 
sor William A. McCall, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, offers 
another treatise on this multifarious 
subject of Measurement.° He presents 
it philosophically and with the aim of 
offering measurement to the lay per- 
son rather than letting it “become, like 
medicine, the property of a profes- 
sional elite.” He writes expressly for 
those who “live on the frontier” and 
who wish to keep institutional practices 
vital rather than merely traditional. 
His discussion includes the various 
types of thinking that should be tap- 
ped as well as the areas of achieve- 
ment or the social adjustments which 
are usually designated as “person- 
ality.” Probably his surest comment 
lies in the statement that the individ- 
ual measured is more complex and ex- 
pansive than the sum total of all tests 
taken or interpreted. Certainly this is 
true of any battery of measurements 
at present offered. Yet all guidance 
personnel needs a command of mea- 
surements as evidence, increasingly 
more exact, to corroborate subjective 
judgment and to direct personal in- 
fluence. 

*Ibid., p. 5. 
Ibid., p. 188. 


"Revised edition of How to Measure in Education. 
New York: Macmillan -Co., 1939. 535 p. $4.00. 





University and College Exchange 


LUCY JENKINS FRANKLIN 


The new questions for this column 
are coming in much more rapidly 
than the answers and we, therefore, 
are facing the problem of having a 
greater demand than supply. If all 
our deans realized that some deans are 
earnestly seeking help for pressing 
problems on their own campuses, we 
feel sure they would be willing to take 
a small amount of their time to write 
300 words on the way these problems 
are handled on their campuses. It is 
our desire that this department may 
grow in usefulness each year. We, 
therefore, appeal to you to send in 
your answers to all new questions. 
Because our space is limited, we can- 
not promise that they all will be 
printed, but they will be collected and 
sent to those who are wanting and 
needing your help. 

We ask also that you send com- 
ments, criticisms and suggestions to 
Mrs. Franklin, Boston University, for 
this is your column and we want it to 
be of real service. We cannot possibly 
make it so unless we make changes 
for the better whenever possible. May 
we ask all who can to answer the 


New QuEsTION 


HAVE YOU ORGANIZED YOUR NON- 
SORORITY GIRLS AND IF SO, WILL YOU 
DESCRIBE BRIEFLY THE TYPE OF OR- 
GANIZATION? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


HAVE SABBATICAL 
ONE INITIATE 


WHAT DEANS 
YEARS AND HOW CAN 
THEM? 

Mary Jean Simpson: The deans at 
the University of Vermont are al- 


lowed the same sabbatical leave (with © 
full pay) which is granted to all mem- 7 
bers of the faculty. 
Mary Sinclair Crawford: 1 have § 
sabbatical leave at the University of 
Southern California. 
these leaves could be initiated by see- © 
ing that the dean of women has fac- | 
ulty standing. 4 
Sarah Blanding: ( Note: Miss 7 
Blanding has made a study of cer- © 
tain institutions concerning this ques- || 
tion. She sent out 95 questionnaires 7 
and received 82 answers or an 86.3% | 
response. The answers were received | 
from four different types of institu- © 
tions: 
Type I 
Type Il 
Type Ill 
Type IV : 
Responses to the five questions fol- | 
low: 
1. Does your institution have a sys- 7 
tem of sabbatical leave for its faculty? 
Yes No 
Type I 21 16 
Type II 3 7 
Type Ill 1 15 
Type IV 3 3 
Some gave qualifying answers, 
such as “Gave them up during depres- | 
sion;” “In individual cases leaves are | 
granted with part pay;” “By special | 
arrangements leaves can be granted 
but with no pay.” ‘ 
2. Are you, as dean of women, | 
eligible for a sabbatical year? | 
Yes No. J 
Type I 17 23 
Type II 1 8 
Type Ill 1 15 
Type IV 3 3 


state 

municipal 
denominational 
endowed 
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The qualified answers were such as 
“Question never has arisen;” “Dean 
would have been eligible but system 
was abolished;” etc. (Note: The 
reader naturally would ask, “Why 
had not the dean of women raised the 
question of sabbatical leave if all other 
faculty members were receiving it?”) 

3. Are you a member of a college 
faculty? 

No 

Type 14 

Type 8 

Type 3 

Type 0 

(Note: It would seem that denomi- 
national institutions are more apt to 
make their deans of women members 
of the faculty than are other small in- 
stitutions. ) 

4. Do you teach in addition to doing 
your dean’s work? 


No 
Type I 24 
Type II 0 
Type Ill 5 
Type IV 1 


The subjects taught varied wide- 
ly and the number of teaching hours 
per week varied from four to seven. 

5. Have you ever taken a sabbatical 


leave? This study found that 18% 
of the deans had taken leaves of ab- 
sence and 82% had not. (Note: Per- 
haps if all leaves had been with full 
pay, the percentages might have been 
different. ) 

From this study, therefore, it would 
seem that about 34% of the institu- 
tions studied have sabbatical leaves, 
that 27% of the deans of women in 
these institutions are eligible for 
them, that 68% of the deans of 
women have faculty standing, that 
62% carry on classes in addition to 
their duties as deans, and that only 


18% of them take full sabbatical 
leaves. 

Many deans, however, are taking 
leaves that are shorter than a year. 
In some instances it is quite difficult 
for a dean to be absent from her work 
for a full year, but she can arrange to 
leave the second semester and return 
to her work the following September. 
This plan gives her a good rest and 
opportunity to visit other institutions 
and to travel. If, however, she is in- 
terested in studying for a year in her 
chosen field, it hardly serves her pur- 
poses. In some institutions in which 
the college year is divided into quar- 
ters instead of semesters, the deans 
of women often are able to make spe- 
cial arrangements to be absent for one 
or two quarters without disrupting to 
a great extent their planned work for 
the year. 

Deans of women who have very 
heavy responsibilities sometimes feel 
the need of rest and recuperation and 
if they could make arrangements for 
a two or three months’ leave during 
the college year, would be able to 
bring new zeal, refreshed body and 
mind, and a better perspective to 
their many duties upon their return. 
If a dean is the executive that she is 
supposed to be, she should be able to 
delegate a great deal of her work for 
a short period, and perhaps this could 
be done without the great financial 
sacrifice that generally is necessary for 
a sabbatical year. 

An increasing number of institutions 
hold summer sessions which require 
the whole or partial service of a dean. 
Her summer rest, threfore, is con- 
fined to a few weeks and she has lit- 
tle or no cessation of responsibility. 
One dean asks if this question cannot 
be discussed at some of our meetings. 





Secondary School Exchange 


ZORAIDA E. WEEKS 


Many high school deans are eager 
to know of actual projects which have 
been carried out successfully by girls’ 
leagues. Three such activities are de- 
scribed in this issue. 

Hildegard S. Sweet, dean of girls, 
West High School, Denver, Colo.: 
(This description of the first step in 
the orientation program was written 
by a senior. ) 

West High School is considered a 
very friendly school and, therefore, 
the seniors wish to carry over this 
quality of friendliness to the incoming 
group of students each semester. For 
this purpose the Big Sisters Organiza- 
tion was founded. On the Friday or 
Saturday preceding the week that 
school opens the organization holds a 
reception for the freshman and sopho- 
more girls who are transferred from 
the five “junior highs” that are in the 
vicinity of West High School. 

On this reception day the procedure 
is as follows. In order that each big 
sister may know who her little sister 
will be, numbers are given to the new 
girls; the girl in the organization 
whose number corresponds to that of 
one given out becomes that girl’s big 
sister. The big sister introduces her 
new friend to enough others to make 
her feel at ease. First, they go to the 
auditorium where a program is given 
for them. There they meet the prin- 
cipal, the dean of girls, the dean of 
boys, the head boy and the head girl. 
Then they have tea in the social room. 
After this, each big sister informs her 
little sister about the latter’s teachers, 
the rooms in which her classes wiil be 


held, the girls’ gymnasium and its ap- 
paratus, the lunchroom, the radio 
room, the office, and the general out- 
line of the building. The new fresh- 
man and sophomore girls acquaint 
themselves with the regulations for 
attendance, behavior in and near the 
school building, and the requirements 
of a good citizen in high school. Be- 
coming familiar with the school helps 
the new girls to enjoy, rather than 
dread, the first day of the semester. 

Gladys Carney, dean of girls, Sen- 
ior High School, Fargo, N. Dak.: 

The Sistocratic League of Central 
High School at Fargo, N. Dak., last 
year decided to try to contribute holi- 
day cheer at the Good Samaritan In- 
stitute for Crippled Children. 

On the Saturday before Thanks- 
giving, a group of girls spent the day 
at the high school preparing favors to 
be used on the Thanksgiving dinner 
table at the Institute. These were at- 
tractive little dolls made of six-inch 
wooden picnic spoons. Angel hair, 
arms made of pipe stem cleaners, and 
lovely crépe paper dresses combined 
to give these dolls a very jaunty and 
charming air. Then they were fas- 
tened to paper lace doilies in the cen- 
ters of which were printed appropriate 
Thanksgiving verses. 

On Thanksgiving eve about 25 
members of the Sistocratic League 
visited the Good Samaritan Institute, 
taking with them the favors and a box 


of Karmelkorn for each person at the .@ 


Institute. An informal program of 
music, readings, and talks had been 
prepared and was presented. In this 
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program, we tried not so much merely 
to be entertaining as to acquaint these 
handicapped young people with the 
regular school activities of our own 
high school. They responded by tell- 
ing us about their own school activi- 
ties and it made a deep impression 
upon our high school girls. We spent 
some time singing old favorite songs 
with them and chatting with individ- 
uals. The girls of the Sistocratic 
League left the Institute with the 
feeling that their intended kindness 
had turned out to be a rich experience 
for themselves as well as a pleasant 
occasion for their crippled friends. 

Ruth L. Sanderson, dean of girls, 
Nottingham High School, Syracuse, 
N. Y.: 

In keeping with the mode of the 
conference method to aid in solving 
problems, our Girls’ League Council 
discussed and decided to sponsor a 
city-wide high school girls’ conference. 
They wanted to help each participant 
better to discover herself and her rela- 
tion to her group. 

The organization of the plan, after 
much discussion, was effected. Each 
phase was the responsibility of a spe- 
cial committee, so that a very large 
number of the League’s members par- 
ticipated. Letters were composed 
carefully and sent to the deans of each 
of the six Syracuse high schools, tell- 
ing of the plan and inviting the girls 
of each school to attend the all-day 
conference on a Saturday. A tenta- 
tive program was enclosed. The re- 
sponse was splendid. 

The theme, “Victorious Living,” 
was a group decision, with the idea 
that what life in the long run does to 
us depends on what life finds in us. 
Registration began at nine o’clock, 


with a registration table, badges, and 
all. 

The Girls’? League president pre- 
sided at the opening session, when 
there was music, a welcome, and then 
the keynote address on “Victorious 
Living.” A panel, composed of two 
girls chosen from each of the six 
schools discussed “What the Girls Do 
in Our High School.” Round table 
discussion groups followed this gen- 
eral session. Student chairmen and 
secretaries presided, and a guest adult 
leader stimulated the discussion. 
Among the topics were: “Health— 
the Spark of Victorious Living,” “The 
Girl Today —the Woman Tomor- 
row,” “Vocational Planning,” and 
“Building Character.” 

After some relaxation, luncheon 
was enjoyed in the cafeteria. Each 
girl had been asked to bring her own 
lunch and milk, hot cocoa, and ice 
cream were available. The tables 
were decorated and a festive air pre- 
vailed. Informal dancing followed. 

The dramatic department presented 
a one act play; then discussion groups 
ensued on “World Peace and Friend- 
ship,” “Practical Problems of Eti- 
quette in the Business World,” “Boy 
and Girl Friendships,” and “Practical 
School Problems.” A general session 
about “The High School Girl and 
Her Community” closed the confer- 
ence, after which all attending were 
entertained at a tea given by the Girls’ 
League. 

An editorial board mimeographed a 
complete bulletin, sending a copy to 
each school. Reports were made to 
the entire student body. This very 
successful project was achieved 
through the girls’ hard work, team 
work, and fine spirit of service. 





We Deans 


NoMINATIONS 


The nominations committee through 
the medium of this JourNAL requests 
members of the Association to send 
names for vice president and secretary 
(the elective offices to be filled at the 
annual convention) to the chairman, 
Dean Marjorie P. Grant, Central 
High School, Bridgeport, Conn., by 
November 25. From these suggested 
names, the committee will prepare a 
slate of one candidate for each office 
to be filled. This method is in keep- 
ing with the authority granted by the 
Association to the committee to pro- 
ceed on the plan they deem most 
expedient while the nominations pro- 
cedure is being studied prior to mak- 
ing recommendations for revision in 
the section of the by-laws pertaining 
to the election of officers. 


APPOINTMENTS 
MiriaM ArRowsMITH, dean of wom- 


en, Webber College, Boston. 

Eve yn Bercstrom, dean of women, 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, 
Pa. 

Grace Bioomauist, assistant dean of 
women, Pacific Lutheran College, 
Parkland, Wash. 

Mary H. Cottier, director of social 
program, Greenville Woman’s Col- 
lege, Greenville, S. C. 

Marcaret Crane, dean of girls, 
Garden City High School, Garden 
City, N. Y. 

Martua Gannaway, head resident, 
State Teachers College, East Rad- 
ford, Va. 

Harrietr Gieason, social director, 
dormitory for student nurses, 
Harper Hospital, Detroit. 

Marion C. Hap tock, dean of girls, 
North Phoenix High School. 


Minna Hansen, girls’ counselor, R. 
E. Denfeld High School, Duluth. 

Susan Hitt, dean of women, Michi- 
gan State Normal School, Ypsilanti. 

Mrs. Eva M. Houmes, dean of 
women, State Teachers College, 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 

SaraH W. Lutes, dean of women, 
Southern Branch of the University 
of Idaho. 

Marion P. Maren, dean of girls, 
South High School, Youngstown. 
Frances Maiscn, director of resi- 

dence, Kent State University. 

Mrs. Anna Y. ReEeEp, Graduate 
School, Cornell University. 

Heten Rupin, dean of women, 
Mount Union College, Alliance, 
Ohio 

Doris M. S—ewarp, YWCA advisor, 
University of Kentucky. 

SisTER FRANCES DE CHANTAL, dean 
of women, Webster College 

Marie Tay or, dean of girls, Arling- 
ton Hall, Washington, D. C. 

Rosa Lee Watston, director of 
women students, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute 


NVGA 


Ralph B. Kenney, formerly voca- 
tional counselor in the public schools 
in Albany, has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and 
managing editor of Occupations. 


In MeEmorRIAM 
GEE ee 


Dora D. Beverly, formerly dean of 


women, State Teachers College, 
Montgomery, Ala., June 3, 1939. 
Joined the Association March 6, 1939. 





